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——@—__ 
LECTURE L 
ON MINOR SURGERY. 


Mr. Presipent anp GeEnTLEMEN, — Again I have the 
honour of addressing you as your Professor of Human 
Anatomy and Surgery. On a similar occasion last year, when 
I began the duties of this chair, I referred to the difficulty of 
selecting subjects wherewith to attract the attention of such 
an audience as might naturally be expected within these walls. 
I cannot say that time and experience have lessened the 
diffidence I then felt. As knowledge has increased during my 
professional experience, I have become more and more sensible 
of the magnitude of the task which the surgeon undertakes 
who ventures, besides engaging in practice, to assume the 
duties of a teacher. As in many other departments of life, 
knowledge with us, when wisely used, tends largely to demon- 
strate our comparative ignorance, and my own brief experience 
in this chair has impressed me more forcibly than ever with 
the responsibilities pertaining to such an office. Whatever 
the amount of individual knowledge, it falls so far short of 
that possessed by numbers, that he who aspires to stand even 
if only a step higher on the ladder than many of those around 
him must needs be careful how he holds himself in his exalted 
position. 

These remarks follow naturally from my experience of last 
year. Feeling at that time that I had little to say different 
from that already familiarly known in surgery, [ am now aware 
that my resources are diminished to the extent of my last 
course of lectures. The field of my own knowledge is thus far 
exhausted, and now I have to see in what way I can best fulfil 
my duties this season, both to your satisfaction and my own. 

During the preparation of my lectures for last year I was 
pressed to give a name to their scope, and perceiving that in 
detailing part of my own personal experience I was dealing some- 
what largely with that of others, who were my contemporaries, 
or had immediately preceded me, I ventured to announce that 


my lectures would be ‘‘On the Progress of Surgery during the 
It was perhaps a presumptuous title ; but 


Present Century.” 
I could see none better at the time, nor even now can I think 
of one more appropriate. I felt that I was dealing with my 
own life in surgery. I could not refer to my own labours, such 
as they had been, without referring to those of others. A 
variety of circumstances, many possibly fortuitous, had given 
me a prominent place in my profession,—need I say more than 
that I had been selected your Professor of Surgery ?—and I 
thought it better, instead of saying ‘‘the life and times” of 
your humble servant, to say that my lectures would be on the 
progress of surgery during a period in which I had dealt largely 
with it myself. : 

one has his own views as to how such a theme should 
be treated. I thought I had guarded myself sufficiently in my 
introductory lecture by stating that I should select only such 
subject’ as those in which I had been specially interested, on 
which I fancied I could speak with some authority. I neither 
felt willing nor even competent to take up all departments in 
No. 2180. 








had been already said and published by others. Instead of 
working a subject to exhaustion, I preferred touching the 
salient points, particularly those which my humble judgment 


The details of the progress of 
century are not to be worked out in such lectures as these. In 
number and minuteness they would pall upon the audience ; 


others I may possibly com: for in future. In justice to 
sayealt and thoes whe eball fellow me in this cbsir, I think it 


of . 1 
dignity to describe the maki 
Benjamin Brodie wrote upon 

Transactions, vol. xivii., 1864; and Medical Times 
ad Borgical Journal, vol. vil, 1964 
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and bunions; and I know 
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first-rate physicians who delight in giving instructions for 
up the best beef-tea for their patients. An ingrowing 
may destroy vision; a margin of toenail may cause 
lameness as e y as a gunshot wound in the thigh; and 


what is “minor” in one man’s estimation may really appear 
great in another's. Intrinsic value is that by which estimates 
aze mostly formed. Were we to look to this style of estimate 

opera- 
know how 
to the little i 


here, we should find that one of the smallest of surgical 
Bions has been most largely remunerated. We all 
‘varied the payment has been in 

of vaccination. Its price 

_ But nil has 


surgeons, even those in public i 
se naa cmal toto the heey of tar pretension teas 
whose case we undertake commands our sympathy 
and forth our skill as much as might the wealthiest 
the tru 


For my own I cannot recognise e 
> A dg appreciation of so-called minor matters 
ing as I do to be more or less 


. sn, 
country, the surfaces are held together 
effects the permanent union; but in 
mechanical aids; they are like the 
of a broken 


an instance these are 
ints with which we 


er ear yA Le 

@ ease, it cannot - any service to - 

as being one of the simplest ications ; and whatever virtue 

miny be claimed for ial compound of the kind, its in- 

figence cannot extend far. Water must have a more extended 
eo action, for if ented from 


evaporating, and - 

all snust betheps mere of tassausiak: The 
of a considerable substance of tissues be 
i at 


materially modified by water. Wet cloths, if 

a first or single ing, I count as ing in ¥ am now 

referring to; but if water be freq y renewed without 
ing, or tion be prevented by oiled silk, 


Seeeect: 





ever been demonstrated that a slight fall or rise in temperature 


has much, if any, influence on that 

I refer to this — at present chiefly to question the sup- 
posed beneficial influence of even so mild an application as 
water, or of simple ointment, in regard to the process of ad- 
i is process be aimed at, I believe them to be 


utterly useless. They have no ing influence whatever ! 
But in the majori of eetenlahen anal aie 
sion having taken some points here and there do not 
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of vessels themselves—other tissues suffer in ion, and | 
this is especially marked in the cellular tissue skin of the 
lower limbs. loss of tone, loss of vigour, loss of health, | 
occurs more readily in some frames than in others; but the 
strongest—that is, where the relative vigour of tissues is per- 
fect—must suffer, and hence the frequ of open sores on 
the skin in the lower extremities of men w ch 


me to say that we often err y. I mean it as 

oung practitioners when I say that pos- 

sibly they are most to blame in this ; I attribute this, 
however, chiefly to their education. 
sional books the same thing is told over and over again, gene- 
ration after — any emege oe and authors deem it 
a sort of heresy if they omit stating w their predecessors 
have said or done, particularly if a good sounding name can be 
introduced. Much has been said in error and enthusiasm by 
gone before us ; just as much is said and done 


tent with retailing at second-hand that which a little reflec- 
tion, founded on ience, would speedily show to be faulty. 
Statements which have into books—into print—imply a 

t deal in the estimation of some ; and these, - 
Gone Sountinttin ewer anil ince, have been transf rom 
one to another until lecturers and authors have considered them 
so stereot that they have become afraid to omit them lest 
they should be charged with ignorance. Bold thinkers are 
largely required in our profession, even though in their work, 
whilst clearing chaos and upsetting palpable errors, they may 
themselves produce some mystification. One original thought 
or fact is worth a thousand stereotyped fallacies. 

Here I shall venture on delicate ground, and call attention 
to the present therapeutic character and use of mercury. Have 
diseases so changed that this powerful drug and poison is no 
longer required? Granting some such c , is it not the 
impression of the middle-aged and the rising that the virtues 
of this medicine have been greatly overrated, and that in a 
large proportion of cases its use pany & entirely dispensed with ? 


Has there not been some error, some fi , here which 
thoughtful men in modern times have well-nigh set aside? Let 
me give a surgical illustration, which I draw from my 
own experience, and for which I shall take the respon- 
sibility. 

I believe I am in stating that the opinion is almost 


universal that chi are peculiarly liable to convulsions 
after operations. In one of my lectures last year in this theatre 
I — > a i — with such -* 
jects, and in departments in surgery besides those spoken o 
feel entitled to say that I have performed probably as many ope- 
rations as most of my contemporaries, out my life I 
Poel - Aawrerns pepe ocho uced by oj 
tions. There is om surgical book in which the subject 
is not referred to, and e high authori of Sir Astley 


is ofteg quoted in corroboration. Now I do not doubt that Si 
Astley may have seen such a result ; but I have no hesitation 





i i that th oceurrence i instead of forming 
the ideal rule it should be ‘held cs the coveption One, or 








several examples of this kind occurring in a life-long experience 
should have 3 more influence on the. neral je than if 
we endeavoured to demonstrate that _smcaaal every now and 
then men are found dead in bed im the morning, the death of 
all must be the same. 

The loss of i in yah a remedies seems, in 
some respects, a or diminution, in our appliances—an 
abstraction from enperen, as it were. But in my opinion the 
pr pansy view to take At 
of our own ignorance— we are 
have placed our faith erroneously. short, that we have 

taking honour to ourselves for that which has nope Say 
a, We begin to see the difference between bli 


i agen, gem tal a solution in water of sulphate of 
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ry 
there are many instances in which non-interference 


surgery. Thus to leave a foreign 
it can be extracted or removed 


sidered bad surgery. Inj s interference is to be repro- 
bated; but when a wise ication of surgery effects the 
removal of a decided evil, the act is one of good practice. Let 
us take an instance of common occurrence—where a bit 
of dead bone lies in the within reach of the not 
only i 
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enhanced by a displa: ima 
instracted 


can perf y understand. 

The eer’s or miner’s work of a shaft or a 
counter-shaft is not more scientific than an oration in pur- 

suit of fluid and extraneous material ; and in _ opinion 
there are few things in eee seme: 9 more than 
the sight of the su ne through a track 
where matter only tlowed before ; se; and stil more so when 
he cuts at a considerable distance from the it seat of 


of deol boi bullet, or oth te material, 

portion of me, a or er inanima' 

which may have been the cause of suffering for months or 

years. e counter- ing of the Weg en 

scientific proceeding, and one which often ys consummate 

skill. Now I believe that there is often — ye A 

tracting d e ser eager ey it 

forthwith removed. No good can possibly result from delay, 

but much harm may; for, besides prolonging a source of ex- 
will in certain instances be such a formation of 


powers of the — 
ee way terongh &. Notwithstanding the palpable 
of many such cases, I have often been Tn olanGe oe 


ing want of judgment and skill on the of the 
Internal remedies and external appliances 


ales ary inflammation had long since 
small opening or sore over the 
Wow is Cis cats 


pode x and there sa 
dead piece of clavicle. practitioner in 
charge had paeely Cees ee oa ge og te hed 


composition. So thickly 
er, and made to cover the eatin, 
scapula) that some considerable time a 
tine, to clear all awa 
examined. It was t S 


a of a waxy and 
PA crpal (spr tm leather, 
part of the arm, an: 

with a free use of 


S was a illustration of misplaced faith, whe- 
ther in plaster, nature, or both. My impression on seeing the 

was that most reliance had been put in the plaster, 
otherwise one more than a foot square in extent would not 


been covered by the point of a bn of 
If these really are minor in surgery, i 

that more attention were to them. But, in reality, I 
often doubt if it be wise to sanction the use of the term 
“minor” at all. It implies a seeming division of 

two di ents: as if they could not, or should not, be prac- 
tised by all alike. It shows as if the worker in minor surgery 

was incompetent for the major; and again, it makes 
as if the performer in great things had no room in his 
little matters—a species of affectation a 
mired. I have seen a great surgeon am 
few movements of his arms and hands, 


wound. I have often thought that there was 
vocal in thus stopping short in the 
contrast as 


“minor” affairs the most ~ ary and often the most diffi- 
calt, part of such an operation. I once heard an sur- 
geon say that he should like just to hold the position of 


called to perform operations without having to deal Sub ue 
could, in my _ con- 
ion either ry the true character of surgery 
There can be no greatness in 
a details are overlooked. A character for niceness 

alone will not make up the full measure of that of a 


cases either before or after. 
vey a worse con: 
or we the duties of a surgeon. 


Nothing 


| reall ; neither will great deeds—that is, 
must be a combination to give ection ; and my im- 
is that he who can master major 


pression 
jh tor to be most efficient in minor. must say, how- 


have often seen a carelessness about minor 
with hospital’ = ee een from their connexion with suc 
institutions, ly constitute the 
which has seemed to me to injure 


Even in capital su 
is a necessity to look i 


character of 
, as the phrase occasionally 





into 


“sr 


tate a limb with a 
let his assistants secure the bleeding vessels and close the 
a 


precision and rapidity between himself and 
his assistants; and, for my part, I have always found these 


, 80 to call it, 


ones of the day— 


es, there 


goes, there 
into details ; for what could appear worse 


an Ses vored that there was nots aw Soe 
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operation— 
of the surgeon much more than the 


However small the interference on the part of the 
it should be effected with consideration and care. 


for hemorrhoids and partial prolapsus eS er Sheed 
the minor, cet ine hor te mf ealere, o 
indifferently effected. Ina 
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in dealing with rom hy 


by I fancy that I ha the last i 
’ ve seen in- 

ciance of the Kind; but 

tions same, and we may say in surgery as with the poor, 

that bad cases will never cease out of the land. Yet withal I 


again and again one observes repeti- 





latanry, the patient’s life was ina manner sacrificed ; even am- 
putation was of no avail. But here (Fig. 4), by taking a dis- 
Fis. 4, 





ease of a somewhat similar kind in a much earlier stage— 


the tumour (of a fibroid kind) origi in the 
soleus,—both limb and life were saved by early removal. 
Two-thirds of a century have i our resources in such 





ee ee eee melas stone & 
times, ve passed away; practice in wards 
i to all that i behoves the best of 


see and show ‘minor ” requires and deserves as 
much skill and attention as even the best among us can bestow 
upon it. 








ON A CASE OF 
DISEASE OF THE POSTERIOR COLUMNS OF 
THE CORD—LOCOMOTOR ATAXY (1). 
By J. LOCKHART CLARKE, F.R.S., &., 
J. HUGHLINGS JACKSON, M.D., 


ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL, AND TO THE NATIONAL 
HOSPITAL FOR PARALYSIS AND EPILEPSY. 





History of the Case, by Dr. Jackson. 
Lovis A——,, at the date of the following notes, was fifty- 
seven years of age. The date of the notes is about three 
months before his death, which occurred Dec. 20th, 1864. 
The man has been for some time a patient at the Hospital 
for Epilepsy and Paralysis; but has been rarely seen, as he 
gets from home only after much trouble and at great expense. 
He was quite blind, and was unable to walk. His sight failed 
fourteen years ago. His blindness began by a gradual dim- 
ness. The patient is confident that the right eye began to fail 
before the left, as in his business he was obliged to use the 
right one alone. The left eye, however, soon became affected ; 
and in two years he was blind of both. I find the optic discs 
quite white, but well margined ; the vessels are of good size. 
Further symptoms showed themselves twelve months after 
6 oe ee He then began to suffer severe 
pains in his legs, which at i 
aan walling “Withanh necuntitn bic Based thar ours ie 
** pinching the flesh ;” and he once remarked, “‘ they 


a dog bi me suddenly.” It was not, however, until five 
ears from onset of the pai that is, six years ago— that 
found difficulty in i Then he found that after 


walking a little way he had to sit down; but he could sit 
easily, and could use his arms. In two years more—that is, 


four years ago—he began to experience di ity in using his 
arms. Wiest calstentiahe 20 sentbonsen sonal baa Sean pa 
sible. He gradually became worse in walking, and at length 
could not walk at all unless supported. Generally he was 
wheeled into the out-patients’ room, but could walk when sup- 
ported a little. The support i 
real help in the way of power, but was enough to i 
This fact conclusively shows that the difficulty in i 
arose from defective ination, and not from - 
muscular power—the paralysis being apparent merely. e 
Saeaied Uhch.whan.de alttnatel tocol he wan Tak He 
however, in and out of bed. Although he 
his feet were numb, there was no 


Z 
4 


and so, 
. Fe ns tan wis car teal 
owever, there was nothing more what one uen' 
finds in cases in which there have been no marked nervous 
pon rade life. The cord looked healthy, except for 
tt two or three inches in the neighbourhood of the middle 
dorsal region. Its anterior surface appeared normal, but the 


& 
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It must be in mind that in his case there had been no 


owing up the order of symptoms so carefull 
we lotnabtiiptn an ctiseiedinmns lesSoenater atop. Ani 


beginning by amaurosis, 
nomena would have been less striking to the patient, and this 
will account for a want of note as to any peculiarities in his 
gait when the difficulty of an. 

This is the only case I have known in which amaurosis pre- 
ceded the in movement. Amaurosis is by no means 
a common in locomotor ataxy, but when it does occur 
it is in my experience (which is limited to four or five cases) 
unlike (at least unlike in the ophthalmoscopical ap; ces) 
amaurosis from disease of in the head. in all, ¢ appear- 
ances of the optic nerves have been like those in this case, ex- 
cept that in one of them ae was in the centre of the discs, 
obscuring the entry of the vessels, a white i larly- 
cloud ; sehen the optic disc in amaurosis intracranial 
disease always shows evidences of recent or past neuritis. 

This distinction is, I think, of direct practical importance in 
help ways—lst, that it will, if fully established, be another 

help in the ery of difficult cases; and 2ndly, that I think 
it will be found that this particular form of amaurosis, when 
it occurs alone, or as some would say, when “ uncomplicated,” 
is (although, perhaps, at first due to purely local disease) not 
Prarie dice ol as in this case, the first ptom of pro- 
disease o ‘the nervous system. And ee 
that in cases of amaurosis of this kind at 

inquiries should be made as to in the —— 

Mos describes them), and as to numbness of the fingers. 


Microscopic Examination of the Corpora Quadrigemina, Spinal 
Cord, &c., by Mr. LockHart CLARKE. 


In neither the ra quadrigemina nor the corpora genicu- 
lata was there any a hn a ce. Of the condition of 
the optic nerves and tracts I am unable to give any opinion, as 
they were not the parts which I received. e 
Varolii was a ly healthy; but nearer the surface of the 
icle, between the roots of the sixth and seventh 
The whole of 


ce On each side of the posterior median fissure the 
Mies wen ate although not near craks eae 
surface ; formany of their fibres had whol 
Gertrerdion, und lay at wide intervals ine bed of tre 


But these were not the only columns that suffered in this 
way; for the ior halves of the /ateral columins, at their 
surfaces, were evidently damaged by the same kind of morbid 


ch 
Below the third cervical nerves, and out the whole 
pate at eee ment, the cord was much flattened from 
© posterior white columns were crowded 
and congested bloodvessels ; but in many sec- 
Tone only superficial nerve-fibres had suffered atrophy 
A similar was obeerved along the 
poe he of posterior halves of lateral columns, and in 
some spots along the borders even of the anterior columns. In 
other sections, from the lower part of the cervical 
enlargement, the layers sone alate: between 
the cornua, were more or less involved in the process of de- 


| struction; and it was very evident, in many 


fibres of the posterior roots, as they tra 

were in the same way.* lo oan ae 
over, was not altogether health posterior cornua were 
Se Tol iseee tata 


ye eo vy EE ——— 
cially mm the a that these sh = 
conspicuous. many parts of the bac wane was 
enormously thickened, and so adherent to the subjacent mem- 
branes— which were themselves thick and ad- 
herent to the cord,—that it was op fn emg 
of the columns, 
by what to the 
naked eye as a thick, yellow layer of exudation, but which, 
under the microscope, presented the appearance of fibrous and 
elastic tissue containing some granular fluid. Sometimes the 
membranes were pinched up, as it were, into a longitudinal 
ridge or spine shea the mid le line of the posterior surface of 
the cord, like the a of the vertebral column ; and at one 
point they formed the sac of a hg about the size of a pea, 
which contained some oeneeial 
In most parts of the dorsal region of the fibres of the 
posterior columns, particularly the surface, had 
wholly disappeared, and many Chat somalia — Sane 
or broken up by advancing disintegration ; but al ong te 
middle third of this region their number was so 
nearly —. portion of these columns was and og 
parent, as shown at a, Fig. 1, where the dots scattered at wide 


Fre. 1. 


intervals represent the cut ends of the nerve-fibres. At the 
deeper parts of the same columns, between the bases (bb) of 
the horns, they were much more numerous on each side, but 
in the middle line they were nearly absent. It is also remark- 
able that the grey median fissure was entirely obliterated. 
On the left side, at c, the posterior nerve-roots had shared the 
fate of the. column we - Rye J passed, for not a fibre, 
nor the fragment of a fi and even on the oppo- 
site aoe a few only, variousl damaged, could be discovered. 
External to the cord, also, the same roots were much below 
their normal size. = ‘. 

The posterior commissure and central parts of the grey 
nt en we (e) around the canal were somewhat injured by dis- 
integration, and were almost fused with the deep layer of the 
posterior columns. 

The posterior surfaces of the lateral columns to about one- 
third of their depth (ff) had lost many of their fibres, and 
presented a somewhat which contrasted 
rather strongly with the a (represented blank in the 

re) of their layers (g 
_~ other ote or te onal» region the appearances were 
rather different, a“ the grey substance 


Jat Chow teen 
right sid 
ongescmbameen tengo mers we eth oe 








[ae eet rat boven 
important to recollect that while some of the fibres of the 
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* Judging from their appearance alone, these masses might readily be mistaken for corpora amylacea. 
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ments and granules, which either lay in the wae g of 
pA megped Tt nag scattered at distances. 
and particles of amen tant were thickly inher. 
ny ae gears but were especially collected into groups | Em 
variable end sino soouiel Waa tinea tenncie of the part. 
The larger vessels were, indeed, en in layers of remark- 
able depth, as seen at y, B, Fig. 5. At the lower part of the 
vessel only the and more widely separated oil-globules 


are shown ; but at its supe Seat, by 2, the groupe of smaller 
particles surrounding them are also represented. 


June, 1865. 








ON THE 
ASSIMILATION OF FAT IN CONSUMPTION. 
A Second Report of Cases treated with Pancreatic Emulsion 
at the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest, 
City-road. 
By HORACE DOBELL, M.D., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE INFIRMARY. 


Since my last report on this subject in Toe Lancer of 
Sept. 10th, 1864, a considerable number of cases have been 
placed under treatment with the pancreatic emulsion of lard 
oil described in my letter of Oct. lst. This emulsion has 
proved more convenient for use and more uniform in quality 
than the beef-fat emulsion used in the first set of cases, and 
the results are very satisfactory. Nevertheless, I am still of 
opinion that it may be important to administer solid fats rather 
than oils ; and, as Mr. Heathon has succeeded in preparing a 
very fine and uniform emulsion of suet, some comparative ex- 
periments with this are now in progress, the results of which 
shall be reported when complete. 

Many of the cases under the lard-oil emulsion are still under 
treatment, and must be reserved for a future report; but I am 
on On) ae 16 which have already been dis- 

I regret that the details of the cases are too long 
for the columns of Taz Lancet, but I shall be ha; 7 i Gas 
them to any medical men who are interested in'the subject. 
It is necessary to mention, in explanation of the fact that cod- 
liver oil disagreed with so large a proportion of these ts, 
that, as a rule, the emulsion was not given unless there was 
some reason for discontinuing cod-liver oil. It will be seen 
from this that the cases treated with emulsion were of a class 
unfavourable for success. 

It should also be borne in mind that cases of consumption 
do not present themselves for treatment at hospitals in the 
Sirst stage of the disease, unless the symptoms are very marked, 
and therefore the class of cases most favourable caps success are 


been removed from the 
tissues, is that which should be selected for curative treatment. 
The effects of the emulsion on the digestive functions may 
be partly learned from the following short extracts from the 
cases, 
Errecrs or Cop-LIver O11 AND oF EMULSION. 


Four Cases in the 1st Stage. 


Case 34.—Has tried oil, and it “‘ wont keep down.” Emul- 
sion agrees well; and at the fourth week he says, “‘I never 
had anything do me so much good in my life.” Appetite good 
while taking it. 

Case 42.—Has taken oil one month with some improvement ; 
it does not destroy ite, but it rises and is very offensive. 
a see: ee Oe After 
taking it a mon’ could not be persuaded to try oil again. 
Does not rise, or destroy appetite. = 


agrees ; but chest 
agrees well ; he says ‘it’s very nice.’ 
teen ml Has eon improved i in all 


Case 49. 


Siz Cases in the 2nd Stage. 
ja Reais C0 geaiagn conn’. seman: tat Coen ai 
well ; does not leave nausea, like the oil. At 
tourh, , oll tried again, but it still produces manses 
r) 


to return to emulsion. 

Case 43.—Oil nausea, and, after a week or two, 
cannot be pee -atienibeen Sule’ ; can't take any 
sort of fat. ulsion agrees well ; ite improves while 
taking it, and the frequent bilious f to which he was 
subject have ri amy At fourth week, enjoys fat, and 
can now take cod- ver oil, as well as emulsion, without nausea. 


CasE 44. —Cannot be induced to take oil, dislikes it so much. 


taking it. 
Cast 480i! agreed formerly, and did goad, but for the 
last twelve months it has and for 


ppetite is 
Fi Fo ate Bang he Ses 
allowed. 


Siz Cases in the 3rd Stage. 


ey | Rp te mag ypc: ha tela sd oy 
an Se 14 after about a week 
Emulsion ; appetite improves ; no nausea or bilious 
feeling. Afr ten wesks ay se i ein ‘*tired of emul- 
sion,” but it still she can eat fat with pleasure, 
wsdued enboenl instead of emulsion. 

Cas 39.—Four years ago took cod-liver oil with advantage, 
but of late it rises, and beings up the food with it. The first 
gee toy erage Dap me ptr ama hee be med 
liked. At fourth week, cod oil tried again, but “wont keep 
down.” Emulsion resumed, and agrees; appetite good ; 


cqhesd lat winter; bah now & “west 
Emulsion agrees well. At fourth week oil tried 
pe emo al Emulsion resumed, and 
oil can be taken, but it produces rausea, and 
ite is very bad while taking it. Emulsion agrees, does 
a nausea, and appetite steadily improves while 
i 
wal pp formes ere Emulsion 
agrees 3 sobend son 
he brings w w 
Deraieiin trees gains gy taking 
emulsion five weeks, can take two ounces of oil and emulsion 
as well. 


Summary of 16 Cases of Consum treated with Pancreatic 
Emulsion of Lard Oil 


Sah. hq’ on discharge measured by 
vi 
gen: — pro 


proved, 5 ; stationary, 1. 
oil 0; 6. 
ae ey he wy 
S| seg sauteed Gi kegne dienes iy quant Gaui? 


I 16. 
Improved, 14; stationary, 2. 
egret, 


ses Pte 
; disagreed, 15. 


Cod-liver oil agreed, 1 
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The average quantity of emulsion taken by each patient was 
chews oud Gumse avelsbapels in one pint of milk each day 
for eight weeks. The emulsion was prepared, as before, by 
Mr. Heathon, at Mr. Balmer’s laboratory, 94, St. John- 
street-road. 

Harley-street, May, 1965. 





ON A 
NEW REMEDIAL AGENT IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF INSANITY AND 
OTHER DISEASES. 


By 8. NEWINGTON, M.R.C.P. Lonp. & B.A. Oxon. 





Tue following account of a remedy which, after several ex- 
periments, I have found to be most useful in the treatment of 
insanity, will be found of some interest. It is a remedy which 
appears to afford us a powerful and valuable means of with- 
drawing the blood from any diseased organ to which there is 
an abnormal determination ; and, at any rate, it is often most 
efficient in subduing the excitement of mania and in inducing 
sleep. 

It is now known that during sleep the quantity of blood in 
the brain is less than during wakefulness, and that the active 
circulation of much blood through the brain is incompatible 
with healthy sleep. When the cerebral functions are dis- 
ordered from excess of activity, mental anxiety, or other 
cause, there is a determination of blood to the brain, sleepless- 
ness ensues, and the effect in its turn becomes the cause of 


i 
E 
F 
LE | 
E 
: 
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state. Afterwards he took his food regularly, and in a short 
time left perfectly recovered. 

A third form in which this derivative treatment may be 
applied is as a mustard bath: in other words, an ordi 
warm bath into which have been thrown five or six 
of crude mustard. In some cases the deep hip-bath only may 
be used; but in severe cases of mania the whole body of the 


case the bath was used once every twelve hours, for half an 
hour at a time, during a period of ten weeks ; so that the skin 
was kept in a constant state of redness. > wees 


this patient, after due bation, may be di as re- 
pro y discharged 


Mr. W—— was brought to me in a strait-waistcoat, and as 
many as six had been, it was said, necessary to control 
him before his arrival at Ticehurst. Notwithstanding 
doses of opium, he had not slept for six days and nights; and 
through the night after his admission he was exci 
and talkative. On the following night he was placed in a 
mustard bath for half an hour, so that he was perfectly red on 
being taken out. During the next eight days he had six of 
these baths, and at the end of a fortnight after admission re- 

lad An ccowithstending id 

A lady who, notwi i oses of morphi 
had not for seven days ST rich, was ‘aimaitted in a 
state of mania, extremely incoherent and excited. ae 
in the mustard bath for half an hour she became calm 

i i herself as feeling much 


These instances, with others that I might quote, suffice to 

use of these derivative measures we 
ial agency in the treatment of insanity. 
As nature, aiming to restore the nervous element of the brain 
wasted by the day’s labour, diminishes the activity of the cir- 
culation through it, and allows the process of repair to ge 
quietly on, so we, imitating nature, strive in this treatment of 
insanity to withdraw the excess of blood from the disordered 
brain, and thus to favour the restoration of the natural equili- 
brium and the return of healthy function. And as when a 
morbid action continues for some time a habit of it is apt to be 
formed, and the habit to become a “‘ second nature,” so, on the 
other hand, whenever the morbid activity is interrw the 
tend to revert to its sound which exists in i 
fails not to assert itself, and, if sufficient time be 





upon a sheet of brown 
sufficiently large to cover the whole abdomen, a piece of m: 
ue i cmaniate of nathing til eight - ta sang 
jeep, was conscious of nothing till eight in the morning, 
when I was partially roused by persons about me; but I was 
unable to speak or move. One of my medical assistants was 
thereupon sent for, and he i 

from some narcotic. Th 


: 
! 
f 
i] 
g 
: 
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woes Fie, ee Day, large piece of | 


case a patient suffering from acute mania, | 
Sa ees bee ae ce ee ee 

Es citer two hours of thie treatttnas # hed fallen ¢> 
minute, and the patient was in a quiet semi-conscious — 


| to have the bath 


ee ee We perceive, then, 
important it is to produce natural sleep in 
the earlier stages of insanity. 

In using the mustard bath, it is necessary to protect the 
privates with a folded dry towel ; and it is of course desirable 
near the bed, so that the patient may 
pass directly from it into his bed. If a little constraint is re- 
quired on the first occasion of its use, it will rarely be found 
necessary on any subsequent occasion. 

Ticehurst, June, 1865. 


Kine’s Cottece Hosprrat.— The Old Students’ 
Dinner is announced to take place on the 2ist inst., at St. 
James’s-hall, under the presidency of Dr. George Johnson. 

attendance is expected on the 
occasion. Social réunions of this kind should be encouraged. 
| ed offer to itioners scattered over the wy — 

e only possible opportunity of meeting a num o ir 
old friends, and te cay a to keep up the kindly feelings, 
and, as a result, the moral strength of the profession. 

Royat Sovrn Hants Iyrirmary.—A_ special 

ing has been held to consider the extension of this insti- 
tution in connexion with a liberal ay of ee 3 rabbe to bear 
a ion of the e . It is intended to enlarge it 
py ea be capable ok soceiving 100 beds, which is the 
number required to render an hospital recognisable by the 
examining bodies. 
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Medical Societies. 
ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tuxspay, May 23, 1865. 
Dr. Auperson, F.R.S., Present. 


ON AMPUTATION OF THE LEG BY A LONG RECTANGULAR 
FLAP FROM THE CALF. 


BY HENRY LEE, ESQ. F.R.C.S., 


SURGEON TO ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, 

Tre author called attention to Mr. Hey’s mode of oj 
by means of a | Reediemnthe-hesh atthe tan and teak 
Teale’s plan b —~ 
advantages of both th 


flap from the front. The 


might be combined by 
=< is 
the leg ; a thick soft cushion might thus be provided for the 


glee Retenen andse lengnmaranenb hele in Bn Op. 
The.operation descri was performed according to Mr. Teale’s 
as far as the external meisions were concerned, but the 
was male from the back instead of from the front of 

imb. Two parallel i 


i mode of operating 

wings given of the stumps after 

mentioned. In one of these, which 

after great loss of blood from ulceration of the 

; in a case of very severe frac- 
<.. the other case the 


weg 
tare, the st died. 


Mr. Pa leu Coore said that the cases were few indeed in 
ee enk weal teers weight of the body on 
the end of the stump. An artificial limb was so constructed 
that the support was afforded by pressure on the cireumference 
of the limb. He had oftener ‘ormed the - ion recom- 

Mr. Teale, and with very ; and had 

of in ment, in cases Ww. vag oy oe a 

k, or, See com Oo oien ae 

“‘long flap,” consisted in its 

ration finaly resembled that of 

t he had had cases in which, 

after Mr. Teale’s operation, the structures covering the ends 

of the bone were more free and normal than in other forms of 
amputation. 

my — ies hoped that the subject of amputation of 
the li wou we brought more hospital surgeons together. 
He conceived that the object in eolagietion was to a 
fre he te ages — pr Ragemeen | =p ; 

a pee io or the bree oy = w. was most 
uently performed 


by the —viz., elliptical 
vision of skin, circular of oe and transverse 
division of vessels and nerves. He could not quite agree with 





Mr. nests ti airtel Sema Mens mee 
patient could bear on the end of the stump. There was a 
strong feeling in the minds of mechanicians that should 
eg nee og epee ag wy oe gerne above 
the cicatrix. With the o 1 just s of, the 
scar was very small, Mr. Birkett then referred to 

which he had seen after amputation in which the flap was 
taken from the gastrocnemius. The flap was ve Song 

and often looked as if it never would cicatrize. eugnt, 
however, that Mr. Lee’s 

plan of was to be performed at all. 

Mr. Henry Lee said it was well known that the object of 
surgeons generally was to prevent on the extremity 
of oe — by resting the weight on the limb above the cica- 

with this idea are the minds of mecha- 
=> oo that he had had the difficulty in per- 
suading them to make an artificial limb which would press 
on the end of the stump. But an essential part of Teale’s 
jon was that wi ta. 68 eo 

rest on it. This was the great object of Mr 
operation. The cases he (Mr. Lee) had just read were the 
only cases in which the operation described in the had 
been rmed. Mr. Teale had, by letter, info: hum that 
he (Mr. Teale) had not performed that particular pnaee. 

One of the patients operated on, and whose case was related 
in the paper, had just written to the nurse challenging her to 

walk miles with her. In this case care 

pe gen ne paareaneer ann did bear on the end of the 
and that it was not more sensitive than any other part. 


then showed a mean of a stump, and drawings 
iaontiog the points of his paper. 


sp amh abineauenn tala andiindes wee 
Kesreven, F.R.C.S. Eng. London: Longman and Co. 

Various Diseases of the Human Body, and Practical Remedies. 
By W. 8. Ox, M.D., Ext. Lic. R.C.P. Lond., &c. 


Mr. Kesteven’s book is about as good as any book on 
Domestic Medicine can be. The descriptions of disease and 
the directions for its treatment, with few exceptions, are 
short and compact, yet clear and indicative of good 
discrimination and judgment on the part of the author. It is 
an immense improvement upon Buchan and the past generation 
of treatises of the same class. But the question remains: Is 
the purchase of a book on Domestic Medicine a good invest- 
ment for a pater- or mater-familias ? The answer to this ques- 
tion must depend on the answers to two or three others. Will 
such a purchase save health? will it save money? will it 
save comfort? It seems to us that im the case of the ma- 
jority of people a book of this kind would save its possessor 
neither money nor health nor comfort. There may be a few 
persons, as the author would imply in his preface, living in 
colonies and other remote places, to whom such a help to medical 
intelligence might be of use; but in a large number of cases, it 
seems to us, such books, read by unprofessional people, tend 
to excite, according to their temperament and character, either 
groundless fears or groundless confidence. If the former, a 
state of chronic concern about trifling variations in health, a 
degree of hypochondriasis, is produced. If the latter, the 
domestic treatment of serious cases is attempted and the prac- 
titioner called in too late. Occasionally, the author places the 
duty of calling in a medical man much too late and too lightly 
before the reader. For example, in treating of Rheumatic 
Fever, which is well described and judiciously prescribed for, 
Mr. Kesteven, at the end of bis remarks, says in a sentence : 
“‘If there be symptoms of heart-affection, medical advice is 
indispensable.” Does the author mean us to think either that 
unprofessional persons could be expected to treat rheumatic 
fever judiciously until the setting in of heart-affection, or that 
they would always detect it when it had set in? We'Tear 
many a heart would be spoiled upon this view. So again in 
the description of Laryngitis, after directing the immediate 
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use of from twenty to forty leeches for adults and from two to | 
six for children, with other measures, he remarks in a closing 
paragraph: ‘‘ Life is sometimes saved by the operation of 
opening the windpipe (tracheotomy), but this can only be 
done by a surgeon.” Are we to understand that the prior 
treatment, which is slightly heroic, can be practised without 
a surgeon ? 

There is ample evidence in this book that its author is a 
good and intelligent practitioner; but we cannot recommend 
the work to unprofessional readers. Let health be taken for 
granted in our homes until it is evidently at fault, and then 
take a medical opinion. If people are poor, there is ample and 
ready gratuitous advice; if they are not poor, we apprehend it 
will be cheaper for them to have a doctor than to have books 
on Domestic Medicine at their finger-ends. Disease is a thing 
which doctors have difficulty enough in understanding; but 
until physiology is much more extensively taught as a part of 
education it must be unintelligible to the public. It is em- 
phatically the subject i in regard to which ‘“‘a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” 

The second book, the title of which occurs at the head of 
our criticism, is a most remarkable one. The design of the 
author (Dr. Oke) is not obvious. It is not clear whether he 
means his book for the public or for the profession. From its 
want of adaptation to either of these, if there had been a third 
class of readers we should have supposed it was meant for them. 
The descriptions and directions will not satisfy medical men, 
and they will mislead or perplex or be unintelligible to those 
who are not medical. Here is a specimen of the author’s sum- 
nay Oe aes 

“* Pneumonia in children. Be Cte ence Yen nny 
common amongst infants, and is often caused by 
Sa cae. Us io chornctoriaed by ragit tecsth- 
auinle ohh wihow ng the ear to the chest (!)......1f the 
pleura be invol ie cough produces acute pain, ‘and the 
child screams violen’ 

Could any of our rans have dispatched the subject of 
pneumonia in so few words? The treatment is as dogmatic 
as the description. The author spends no time in discussing 
questions that have divided the profession ; he hurries on as 
if to get through the subject. ‘‘ Remedia—Two leeches are 
to be applied,” &c. Who can this style of writing be meant 
for? Surely not for medical practitioners. The dogma to 
them is absurd: ‘Two leeches are to be applied.” As if 
there were some virtue in two leeches greater than in one or in 
none. This is a style for a bible or a revelation ; but for a 
difficult question in medicine, and one almost settled against 
the author’s instructions, it is most unfortunate. Other parts 
of the author’s therapeutics are equally inappropriate ; for ex- 
ample, in *‘ ecarlatine anginoea, ” when the brain is involved, ; and | 
the patient has become comatose, “‘ Wallis’s scalp issue,” we 
are told, with characteristic dogmatism, ‘‘ is indicated.” For- 
tunately the nature of this is explained in the description of 
an actual case: ‘‘ The scalp was immediately divided from the 
occiput to the forehead, and a roll of lint, moistened with tur- 
pentine, placed between the edges of the incision.” 

We have said enough to imply our regret that the author 
should have written such a book as this. It is not calculated 
to improve the reputation of the practice of medicine either 
by making it more scientific or more popular. 





Lectures on ic Surgery. Delivered at the Brooklyn 
Medical and Institute. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. By Love Bavan, MD, gain tS Professor 
of Anatomy and Clinical Surgery, of the New 
York State Medical Society, &c. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
and Blakeston. 1864. 


all celttitieenebane Anatinietibeanainnmnemmand 
attention. They are characterized by independ- 


ence of thought, vigour of style, and a disregard of conven- | Morant Baker, and 


tionality, which their transatlantic coadjutors would do well 
not only to mark, but—so far as these qualities can be made 
to conform with our naturally somewhat keener sense of re- 
finement on the one hand, and strict literary integrity on the 
other—to imitate also. There is, in fact, a rugged earnestness 
about them with which the graces and amenities of a highly 
cultivated literature are somewhat out of place, but with 
which, as a counterpoise, the degrading subserviencies of mere 
book-making are to a still greater degree incompatible. More- 
over, in their production there is generally no time or labour 
spent in doing what has been well done before: all is given to 
progress—to ‘‘ going a-head;” so that in the course of our 
readings we not unfrequently stumble upon old familiar ac- 
quaintances in the way of illustrations, and even in modes of 
thought—all the more apt, perhaps, for being ‘‘ second-hand.” 

We make these remarks in no unfriendly spirit ; far from it. 
The American mind has its own individual and exclusive ex- 
cellences ; and these consist, in the main, in those qualities 
which lie at the foundation of all true advancement. Like its 
native country, /ittleness forms no one of its leading features. 

The author of these Lectures, Dr. Louis Bauer, a German 
by birth and education, after for a time residing in London, 
decided upon becoming a citizen of the United States, where, 
in the city of Brooklyn, he has for many years laboured hard, 
and earned for himself a high reputation, as well for the posses- 
sion of a warm and manly heart, as for the skilful performance 
of the highest duties that professional life could impose upon 
him. In the dead-house and in the laboratory, in the clinical 
wards and amidst the hot-beds of pestilence, as well as in the 
battle-field, has Dr. Bauer served his adopted country ; and if 
he has earned well of her, so has he of science too, for to it his 
contributions have been neither few nor unimportant. 

Perhaps not many living authors have so closely investigated 
hip-joint disease as Dr. Bauer. His papers on this subject are 
admirable ; and it is no slight tribute to the soundness of his 
views as to the treatment of these cases by “rest” that they 
have found so able an exponent and advocate as the late Pro- 
fessor of Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons— Mr. 
Hilton. 

It is somewhat that orthopedic surgery had made 
great strides throughout Europe, and especially in this country, 
through the labours of Little, Wm. Adams, Brodhurst, and 
others before it had even gained a footing in the United States ; 
so that, with the bare exception of some cursory lectures by 
Dr. Detmold and.Prof. Sayre, the course at present before us 
represents the only efforts that have been systematically made 
on that continent to naturalize and promulgate this most im- 
portant specialty. It is, therefore, intended as a summary of 





| orthopedic surgery to the present time, interspersed with 
| critical comments on the views of European celebrities, and 
| reflections drawn from the author’s own experience, which 
shows most conclusively that the field of observation has been 
large, and the use he has made of it has been in every respect 
creditable. 

We have not space to review these lectures in detail. Most 
of the moot points of orthopedic practice are well discussed ; 
and we especially refer to the author's remarks on articular 
disease of the hip and knee joints ; to the treatment of con- 
tractions by ‘‘ brisement foreé,” and to their general manage- 
ment subsequent to the operation of tenotomy. Whilst com- 
mending these lectures we would, however, suggest to Dr. 
Bauer to revise the pathological portions by the light of recent 
publications in this country. This would enhance the value 
of a second edition, and place the teachings of Dr. Bauer more 
nearly on a level with those of the orthopedists whom he de- 
| oS 











Sr. Barruotomew's Hosprrat.—The following gen- 
tlemen have been i Tutors :—Dr. Duckworth, Mr. W. 
W. L. Shepard. 
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LONDON : SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1865. 


THE condition of the medical services of the State may be 
safely pronounced to be at the lowest point at the present 
moment, when we have had it stated authoritatively, at the 
General Council of Medical Education, that the army and 
navy, unable to secure the services of second-class quality of 
our profession, descend lower to till their vacancies; and, 
that, in time of peace, the duties of assistant-surgeon are, in 
numerous instances, performed by officers holding the rank 
and receiving the pay of full surgeons. 

The contrast of this decline of an essential branch of the 
combatant services of the country with what has been brought 
about in the United States during the great civil war must 
lead every well-wisher of his country and of humanity, who 
admits that men cannot be sent to fight without efficient aid 
when wounded, to pause and inquire if it be not necessary 
that some practical means beyond the comprehension of mere 
red-tapists should be had recourse to to restore the confidence 
of the medical profession in the faith to be observed by the 
Admiralty and the Horse Guards. in their dealings with it. We 
learn authoritatively that at the commencement of the war 
the Federal army numbered only 107 commissioned officers, and 
had at its termination 500 commissioned officers on its staff, 
2000 physicians serving under contract, exclusive of the vast 
foree of regimental medical officers requisite for a moving 
army exceeding European ideas. Results so unexampled are, 
we believe, fairly attributable to that subjection of class pre- 
judices to public utility which the necessities of the war have 
led our American brethren to adopt in order that the calamities 
by disease, as well as in the field, which signalized the early 
stages of the conflict, might be prevented. We may look with 
pleasure for the army and navy medical returns of the United 
States, comprehending the entire war, as proving the economy 
of life, and consequently of the public resources, which has 
progressively increased with the expansion of the medical 
staff, whose duty has been recognised to lie as much in the 
prevention as in the cure of camp diseases, A mere glance at 
a general army circular issued at Washington,* publishing the 
recognition of medical officers as commanding officers in as far 
as relates to the duties proper to their calling and charge, and 
confirming their right to the respect due to them as command- 
ing officers, conveys to us the principle on which the adminis- 
trative authority of that great country has decided to act; and 





* “War Department, Adjutant-General’s Offi 

“ General Order, No. 306, Wachingten, Int, Deo. Si, ina, 0 
“ REGULATIONS CONCERNING HosrrtALs. 

“1, United States general hospitals are under the exclusive control of the 
Surgeon-General, and will be governed by such regulations as the Secretary 
of War shall approve, upon his recommendation. 

“2, Medical officers, commissioned in the regular army or volunteer ser- 
vice, assigned to duty in charge of United States genera] hospitals, acting 
under the instructions of the Surgeon-General, and not subject to the orders 
of the local commanders, other than those of geographical military depart- 
ments or divisions, are charged with all the duties of commanding officers, 
and will be obeyed and. respected as such. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War, 
“E, D. Townsenp, Assistant Adjutant-General.” 











we sincerely trust that our own Government offices will see in 
it the only path by which errors destructive to the public 
medical service may be retraced, and that branch rendered 
worthy of its high philanthropic status. Our remarks are 
called forth after a perusal of an able pamphlet from the pen 
of a distinguished member of our profession, Dr. F. J. Brown, 
whose acquaintance with the wants of the naval medical officer 
rests on his personal experience. 

Dr. Brown has explained succinctly the grievances which 
the navy officers suffer in excess of those which we have 
already descanted on as ruinous to the esprit of the army 
medical corps ; and has proved that in themselves these are 
of sufficient magnitude to cause every self-respecting young 
medical man to prefer the army service, bad as it is, to the 
Royal Navy. He has demonstrated the root of evil to be that 
which is touched upon in the United States’ circular alluded 
to; and that while between executive classes the principles of 
rank and command are defined by law to be separate entities, 
yet in the relation of the medical to the executive officer there 
is a reversal of this primary law of the navy, the idea of rank 
and its privileges being there made inseparable from command ; 
so that the junior officer of the executive class may assume 
privileges and receive advantages superior to those of medical 
officers senior by far to him. Dr. Brown summarizes the 
state of things thus at p. 13: “In an enumeration of the 
sources of discontent, inequality and insecurity of position 
hold the primary place ; whilst juniority, with its subjection 
to the superior officer, class and restriction of the privileges 
of rank, follow. Hradicate these sources, and discontent will 
cease.” 

In dwelling on the privileges of rank, Dr. Brown points 
out many particulars of monetary allowances, and the almost 
abolition of honorary distinctions for naval medical officers, 
which place that service incaleulably in the rear of the army ; 
and in regard to retirement, by showing that surgeons in staff 
appointments and imspectors hold their offices to an age five 
years later than in the analogous cases of the army, he lays 
open the cause of comparative difficulty to the navy officers of 
ever attaining the highest grades and more lucrative posts of 
their profession. Thus, as men enter the services under 
twenty-five years of age, and when most successful in life 
serve in the army until sixty-five, and in the navy until 
seventy years of age, it follows that there is a ratio of about 
one in eight in favour of the naval inspectorial grade by virtue 
of this longer continuance in office ; but that is also the exact 
amount of disadvantage to the surgeons of the navy, from the 
same cause, preventing their reaching the inspectorial rank. 
Nor is this the full extent of the evil; for as the surgeons 
holding the staff appointments of the navy are allowed to 
serve five years later than in the army, and their appoint- 
ments being more numerous than those of inspectors, it fol- 
lows that from those combined causes the naval medical officer 
has the chances of rising to the higher grades and lucrative 
posts of his services reduced one-fourth below those enjoyed 
by his brethren of the army. Dr. Brown is of opinion that 
of the medical officers entering the navy, scarcely one per 
cent. can attain to the inspectorial rank. These are rightly 
placed amongst the actual errors of administration against 
which the majority of the branch appeal, in comparison with 
which the other inequalities of the service are of minor con- 
sequence. 
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Possessing intimate knowledge of the profession in civil life, 
Dr. Brown asserts that the remuneration of the navy for ordi- 
nary service is unequal te the gains of private practice, and is 
not enough to maintain the respectability of the officer. Cer- 
tainly the scale of pay does seem a minor one in relation to 
what we all know of the expenses of living where the smallest 
dwelling has to be maintained. The difficulties surrounding 
men with families thus circumstanced must indeed be great. 
The medical officer's pay rises from £182 10s. per annum on 
admission to £456 5s. after twenty-five years’ service, which 
cannot be exceeded unless he is amongst the few who get a 
doekyard appointment as surgeon, with £500 per annum, and 
a house; or, more fortunate still, gains inspectorial rank. 
Thus a chance of £456 6s. per annum may be regarded as the 
highest sum to be obtained by sea service in the rank of staff- 
surgeon, and after that a retirement of £337 12s. 6d. per annum. 
These are certainly small emoluments for respectable members 
of our profession after twenty-five years of toil, such as we can 
scarcely recommend any young man, who has taken a diploma, 
to accept as the desideratum of his career. 

In a table appended Dr. Brown shows that since the French 
wars there has been more or less of advance in the pay of the 
navy, the executive class rising from 54 per cent. for the junior 
lieutenant, and 107 per cent. for the rear-admiral; while 
amongst medical officers the contemporary increase is 54 per 
cent. to junior assistant-surgeons, falling to 7 per cent. to the 
senior inspector-general, ranking with a rear-admiral, which 
changes, it may be noticed, have been planned by the class | 
that contains the lieutenants and rear-admirals. 

Prize-money and all the minor emoluments of office are 
allotted with the same disparagement of the medical officer. 
Honorary rewards may be regarded as virtually extinct for naval 
medical officers, inasmuch as their active list, which twenty | 





vantages than that held by members of the London Hall. By 
a series of adroit movements they have progressed from the 
rank of a mere mercantile body to become a diplomatizing cor- 
poration, conferring privileges equal to those of colleges and 
universities. This change has been almost imperceptibly 
effected. It has been accomplished through the requirements 
of the directors of the Company as to the education of those 
seeking its licence. Their preliminary examination argued on 
the part of the apprentice an early education of a higher 
order than that required by more pretentious bodies. Their 
ultimate examination embraced such a field of study as to 
ensure to the public that those licensed by them were competent 
for every purpose of general practice. The Irish apothecary 
thus came to hold a high position in the confidence of his 
countrymen, and he did so because by his professional edu- 
cation he deserved it. When the Medical Act was brought 
into operation nice questions of diploma rights became merged 
in the status that Act conferred on those bodies imeluded in 
its schedule : all in that schedule ranked as “‘duly-qualified 
practitioners.” The Medical Council, byan expression of opinion, 
impressed the Irish apothecaries’ diploma with a special value. 
The Army Medical Department adopted the opinion so ex- 
pressed, and received the Irish apothecaries’ diploma as equiva- 
lent to medical qualification. Following that example, the Irish 
Poor-law Commissioners have determined that for Poor-law 
medical appointments the certificate of the Irish Apothecaries’ 
Company shall be an equivalent to a medical degree. Thus 
step by step a licence to open a shop and to practise the art 
| amd mystery of an apothecary, with the payment of a ten- 
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years since contained many names distinguished by knight- | 
hood, has not now a single officer thus marked, and only one 


C.B., and not a V.C., which marks of honour are numerous in 
the army medical department. Dr. Brown seems to us to 
have fully proved his theorem of the inequality of the sister 
services, and to have laid bare the intimate causes of that in- 
equality—viz., the government of naval officers by an exclusive 
class, which has had power to disregard the claims of other 
classes, until it finds that in peace the youths of the medical 
profession betray unwillingness to enter the naval service of 
the country. The time has certainly arrived when, if the 
Admiralty are unconcerned with the dearth of medical officers, 
some superior authority in the State may justly, for the good 
of the public service, enter on the inquiry into the causes of 
this paralyzing discontent. 


oi. 
> 





Tue professional status of the Irish apothecary is at present 
much discussed by the several licensing bodies on the other 
side of the channel. We have already traced the several steps 
by which the corporation of the Irish Apothecaries’ Company 
has arrived at the position it now not unworthily occupies. If 
the question were solely one of merit we would be the first to 
advocate the several branches of the public service being avail- 
able to the licence of a board of directors and examiners whose 
standard of professional education is unexceptionable. But our 
opposition has rested on different grounds. The Irish Apo- 
thecaries’ Company occupy a position which offers greater ad- 





purposes to that given by colleges and universities. 

To protest against this apparent anomaly, a joint deputation 
from the University of Dublin, the King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians, and the Queen’s University, waited on the Lerd- 
Lieutenant, and requested him to refer back to the Poor-law 
Commissioners for reconsideration their order of the 26th of 


| November, 1864. The memorialists urged, amongst other con- 








siderations, that the regulation in question places the desti- 
_ tute poor, who are the objects of workhouse relief, at a dis- 
| advantage ; and that it also tended to lower the standard of 
medical education in Ireland. His Excellency declined to 
accede to the prayer of the memorialists. In this his Excel- 
lency exercised a sound discretion. The question cannot be 
discussed on the grounds of the rival merits of the examina- 
tion of the separate bodies. If it were so considered the ex- 
amination of the lrish Apothecaries’ Company is im every 
way calculated to entitle its licentiates to the highest degree of 
public favour. We have placed it on far narrower grounds— 
that of corporate constitution and legal right. The question 
of the rights of the Apothecaries’ Company is one now curiously 
involved, especially considering the position it holds in refer- 
ence to the College of Physicians, which is, as it were, a court 
of appeal for its rejected candidates, and a court of supervision 
over those possessing its licence so long as they keep open shop. 
Tt is clear that if the question of relative standing is to be 
determined in a satisfactory manner, it must be by public, not 
several recognitions the Irish Apothecaries’ Company has re- 
ceived might, we conceive, be satisfactorily settled, did the 
members of that Company follow the example of the London 
Apothecaries’ Hall and embody in « new charter those pro- 
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visions and powers now appertaining to a position which, as 
professional men and medical practitioners, they have de- 
servedly acquired by their professional merits. This we think 
ought to be done, whether or not, according to the technicalities 
of law, they at present legally hold the position to which they 
lay claim. 








Medical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 








THE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


Sixce our last notice of the forthcoming election at the 
above College, two London surgeons have announced them- 
selves as candidates for seats at the Council board and sent 
in their papers—viz., Mr. Barnard Holt and Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson; in addition to Mr. Turner of Manchester and Mr. 
M‘Whinnie, who were unsuccessful on the last occasion. 

In consequence of Mr. Arnott’s retirement there is this 
year an actual vacancy for competition, irrespective of the 
question of the re-election of Messrs. Quain and Shaw; 
we anticipate, therefore, that candidates may present 
themselves, some of whom probably would not choose to 
contest a seat with a member eligible for re-election. 
The friends of Mr. Paget, Mr. Prescott Hewett, Mr. 
Charles Hawkins, and Mr. Simon are anxious that they should 
present themselves on this occasion. It would be difficult to 
understand the reticence of a fellow so near the Council as 
Mr. Paget. He is senior of the gentlemen mentioned, but 
either of them would command universal support. We have 
reason to anticipate that Mr. Paget will come forward now ; 
by not doing so when junior men are in the field, his conduct 
would be open to misinterpretation. It would be desirable that 
Mr. Prescott Hewett should also present his papers. It may be 
taken for granted that neither of the old candidates on the 
present occasion wi!l be re-elected, and gentlemen in the posi- 
tion of those enumerated will have to consider whether or not 
they desire to be passed over. There is, however, no time to 
be lost. The advertisement appeared in the London Gazette of 
the 2nd inst., and the bye-laws (extracts of which were 
enclosed to every fellow) state clearly enough that— 

_ fellow desirous of a seat in the Council shall, within 
ten days the publication of the London Gazette in which 
the day of mngee ke the election shall be announced, trans- 


mit or deliver Secretary of the College or person 
for him, a notice and declaration signed y himself in the 
following terms :—I, A. B., of C., Fellow of the Royal 


Coll 
of Surgeons of land, do hereby declare, that I am a a 
date for a seat in the Council of the said College; that I am in 
the bond fide practice of the profession of a surgeon, and that 
I do not practise as an apothecary. 

‘** Together with a nomination signed by six fellows of the 
College in the following terms :— 

*“We, the undersigned Fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, do hereby certify that A. b, of C., is, in 
our estimation, a fit and proper to be a member of the 
Council of the said College; we do hereby nominate him 
a candidate for a seat in the said Council. 

“ And also a certificate signed by three fellows, in the follow- 


mi. We, he calintagesl Fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, do hereby certify, on our own 
knowledge, that A. B., of C., is in the bond fide practice of the 
profession of a surgeon, and that he does not practise as an 
apothecary.” 

Unless, therefore, the gentlemen already mentioned, or 
their friends, send in the forms on or before Monday next, they 
will be too late. 

Mr. Holt has, we believe, many claims upon the suffrages 
of the fellows of the College, both from his position as an hos- 
pital and a practising surgeon, and from his general and social 


reputation. It is not a little curious that the Westminster 
Hospital, which at one time boasted of having four of its sur- 
geons in the Court of Examiners, has since Mr. Guthrie's death 
been unrepresented even on the Council, and is now the only 
metropolitan hospital besides St. George’s in that'position. Mr. 
Holt, as its senior surgeon, may well aspire to the honour of 
representing it ; and he has an additional claim upon the support 
of fellows by examination in the fact that he is himself a fellow 
by examination, and the first of that order who has essayed to 
attain the honour of a seat in the Council chamber, hitherto 
reserved for the honorary fellows of 1843. He is, however, 
junior on the list to Mr. Paget, Mr. Hewett, and Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Wilson, though formerly known as an anatomist, has 
for many years so completely devoted himself to a specialty 
almost as much medical as surgical, and has been so entirely 
withdrawn, althongh probably against his will, from all con- 
nexion with hospitals and medical schools, that he stands in 
a position of great isolation, and his candidature is hardly 
likely to conciliate sufficient support to give him a chance of a 
seat. 





CAPT. GROSVENOR AND THE MEDICAL ELECTORS 
OF WESTMINSTER. 


In the forthcoming contest for Westminster, it is of the 
highest importance that the candidate who receives the sup- 
| port of the medical profession should have a just estimate of 
| their position and requirements. Certain amendments are re- 
quired in the Medical Act, and will occupy the early attention 
of the new Parliament. It is right that the choice of the 
medical electors of such an important city as Westminster 
should fall upon a candidate whose opinions with regard to 
Medicine are reasonable. Is Capt. Grosvenor a supporter or not 
of homeopathy? If he supports the heresy it is a duty to 
oppose him ; for it is well known that the promoters of that 
delusion regard us as not only in the wrong, but as prac- 
titioners of a calling which is dangerous, if not fraudulent, 
to the public. As a profession we can have no faith in the 
| political wisdom or in the legislative fitness of a man who, on 
| questions of medical and sanitary legislation, stands on the 
senseless platform of the homeopathic delusion. The follow- 
ing correspondence, which has been forwarded to us for pub- 
lication, throws little or no light upon Capt. Grosvenor’s 
views on the subject. Indeed, the answer of the hon. candi- 
date is so “‘ equivocal” that Dr. Tweedie has thought it right 
to request that his name be omitted from the list of Captain 
Grosvenor’s committee. By this proceeding, as matters now 
stand, Dr. Tweedie will deserve and meet with the cor- 
dial approbation of his professional brethren. The question 
put is plain and distinct ; the answer is singularly unsatis- 
factory. It remains for Capt. Grosvenor to speak in language 
which cannot be mistaken. ‘The profession will pause for his 
reply. The question admits of as clear an answer as one which 
relates to the extension of the suffrage or the vote by ballot. 

It must be borne in mind that the honest practitioners of 
medicine, in withholding their support from Capt. Grosvenor, 
are acting from purely conscientious motives. They justly re- 
gard homeopathy as a very senseless, and withal a very dan- 
gerous error, and they could not consistently vote for a can- 
didate for their suffrages who holds a contrary opinion. Their 
duty to the public and respect for their own character impera- 
tively demand a decided line of conduct. 


Dr. Tweedie to Capt. Grosvenor, 
17, Pall-mall, 29th May, 1865, 
Sir,—My name having been published as one of your com- 
mittee for promoting your election for Westminster, several 
medical friends have asked if I am aware of the report in 


neral circulation among members of the er an ennai ae 
P ineve the heasares that you favour or the 
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as extensively known as I have the power. But if, on the 
other hand, receive no such assurance, T must request that 
my name be withdrawn from the list of your committee. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘A. Twervte, M.D. 


Hon. Capt. Grosvenor. 
Capt. Grosvenor to Dr. Tweedie. 
London, June Ist. 
Sir,—Whenever I am ill, which by the blessing of Provi- 
dence does not happen very often, I apply for advice and 
aciinaen to Reteces of og samanty is, to the best of 
my belief, a very orthodox practitioner. 
T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. G. W. Grosvenor. 
Dr, Tweedie to Capt, Grosvenor. 
17, Pall-mall, 5th June, 1865. 


Sir,— Your letter of the 29th ult. is so equivocal 
wat Seen sou Sa etllooe say cane toe pour coeiies 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


The Hon. Capt. Grosvenor. 


A. TWEEDIE. 


TRAINED TO DEATH! 


THE same journals which gave us a description of the 
humours of the Derby Day and the Frenchman's victory on 
Epsom Downs contained a little paragraph conveying a melan- 
choly picture of the sad side of racing. It seems, from the 
report of an inquest held at Lambourne on the 29th ult., that, 
on the Saturday preceding, a poor lad named Thomas Atwood, 
only sixteen years of age, started off, wrapped up in flannels 
and a great coat, ‘‘ for a sweat,” as he was to ride at Harpen- 
den races, and wanted to pull off five pounds’ weight. Encum- 
bered by this weight of clothes, a terrible burden on a hot day, 
he walked but two miles and then fell down. Assistance was 
procured, and a little brandy was forced into his mouth, but 
he never rallied and died the same night. The cause of death, 
as stated by Mr. Kennard, who attended him, was effusion 
upon the brain, produced by the heat of the weather and over- 
exertion. There is no doubt, indeed, that the boy fell a 
victim to the requirements of his calling. The aim in jockey- 
training is essentially to procure reduction of weight, which is 
most easily accomplished by increasing the discharge of the 
fluids of the body through the skin. As Dr. Edward Smith 
shows in his ‘“‘ Practical Dietary,” this is franght with more 
mischief than the process of training adopted in the case of 
prize-fighters and competitors in rowing-matches. In these, 
whilst the weight is reduced by sweating, the quantity of 
flesh-forming food is increased, so that the general health and 
vigour of the system are sustained. In the case of jockeys, 
Dr. Smith remarks: ‘‘ The restriction of fluids and the produc- 
tion of perspiration are carried out severely; whilst alcohols 
are often interdicted, vegetable foods reduced, and animal 
foods insufficiently increased. Hence we have in the training 
itself an explanation of the feebleness and early mortality of 
this class of persons.” He has found by experiments that 
three half-pints of cold water taken alone in the early morning 
at intervals of half an hour will cause an evacuation of thrice 
the amount by the kidneys before midday (no food having been 
eaten), and that thus the weight of the body may be materially 
lessened. It would be well perhaps for trainers to make a 
trial of this process, which at any rate offers less chance of 
danger to life than the rough system under which this poor 
lad succumbed. 

This unhappy case has much in common with the instances 
of so-called sunstroke which occur every now and then in hot 
climates and even in this country. Soldiers on the march, 
encumbered with heavy accoutrements and clothing perfectly 
unsuited to hot weather, fall down, and die either at once or 
after a few hours, with symptoms of convulsion and coma. 
The condition appears to be one of extreme nervous exhaus- 
tion, ‘by which the action of the heart is more or less para- 
lysed, and, as a consequence, the lungs and brain are con- 
gested. Serous effusion in the ventricles of the brain is 





frequently observed in these imstances. At this season it is 
especially necessary for commanding officers to be alive to the 
dangers of prolonged over-exertion. It is sometimes forgotten 
that a regular march is much more exhausting to men who are 
not very strong than an ordinary walk over the same distance. 
In the latter case a man can choose his own pace, slackening 
or accelerating it in accordance with his own sensations ; while 
in the former he is bound to a uniform rate of speed, which 
may be easy to the robust, but very fatiguing to one who is 
delicate. Commanding officers of volunteers are very apt to 
err in this particular; and the spirit of their men is such that 
they shrink from complaint, and persevere in efforts which 
may easily, under a burning sun, become dangerous to life. 


RELIGIOUS TESTS AND MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Tanks have been accorded to us for the opinions which we 
have lately felt it our duty to express in reference to the impro- 
priety of religious tests in elections to medical offices. The 
last correspondent whose letter brings the subject to our 
remembrance asserts that he has the clearest written evi- 
dence that but for the fact of his being a Dissenter he would 
have got a certain appointment. As luck will have it, the 
place of his martyrdom was in Hampshire, which county has 
gained considerable distinction by the application of a religious 
test in the election of a medical officer to the County Hospital. 
And yet, unfortunately, our experience confirms the truth of 
the suggestion of our correspondent, that Hampshire is not 
the only locality where such exclusiveness obtains. 

It is the peculiarity of religious tests that they are narrow. 
And this fact admits of an explanation not altogether discredit- 
able. Those who are earnest enough to have formed strong 
opinions are apt to hold them important; and as religious 
questions transcend in importance all others, it is intelli- 
gible that certain opinions in this sphere should be held essen- 
tial. This tendency, which is a thing of human nature, has 
been’ greatly fostered in one direction by the preference and 
the exclusive patronage which have been accorded to one set 
of religious opinions, until it has happened that men in apply- 
ing religious tests do not apply any great moral one, but only 
some little denominational one. The tendency to make all 
religious opinions essential has resulted in treating the least 
important ones as if they were the most important; so that a 
perfectly religious and earnest man, who would stand any test 
having reference to “‘the weightier matters of the law,” such 
as ‘‘ judgment, mercy, and faith,” shall -be rejected on some 
miserable point of ‘‘tithe.” These are not the times to make 
much of any merely denominational test. And if there is one 
section of the church which more than another ought to be 

imously liberal, and whose wisdom it is to be so, it is 
the Church of England. Those of her members who use her 
creeds or her sacraments narrowly, neither appreciate the 
essential liberality of her constitution nor show themselves to 
be her wise friends. 


TUBS FOR THE FEMALE WHALE. 

Tue promoters of the Female Medical Society have just held 
a public meeting. Their pretensions and statements are of the 
wildest and most absurd character. They are of opinion 
that the gravest social and domestic considerations call for 
the employment of superior women in the practice of mid- 
wifery and the treatment of the diseases of women and 
children. At the present time, it is admitted, female prac- 
tioners of midwifery are in charge pro tanto of the lives and 


wifery falls into the hands of men.” Proh pudor! As long as 
woman is not content to forbear her mission of bearing children 
we fear this ground of complaint will continue. Probably not 
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a few male members of the community, in their terror of all 
“* superior women,” would be content to see them employed in 
the practice of midwifery or in any other work that might 
afford fitting scope for their restless energy and inscrutable 
impulses. 


The object of the Female Medical Society is to meet what 
the promoters of it deem to bea long felt and universally 
acknowledged want, by raising up a class of properly qualified 
md medical practitioners. And the way they propose to do 

this evinces a very peculiar estimate on their part of the 
capacity of the female mind, for they are ready to accom- 
plish this great object by means of one course of lectures 
upon midwifery and the diseases of women and children, 
and one supplementary course upon general medical sci- 
ence. This last course will be a remarkable one in a re- 
markable age, for it is to comprise the outlines of anatomy 
and physiology, and of disease, with its causation, its results, 
and its treatment, as well as the principles of hygiene and 
such other information on things in general, and medicine 
in particular, as it may be possible to convey within a course 
of fifty lectures. No man of gallantry who knows the wonder- 
fully acute intuition of the female mind will doubt its ability 
to obtain complete knowledge from an imperfect sketch ; but 
the misfortune is that the lecturer here is professedly not an 
old woman, and therefore cannot be trusted to possess the mira- 
culous gift of communi knowledge of wide and 
various subjects in a few lectures. We would suggest to the 
benevolent promoters of female medical education the question 
whether the sort of training marked out by their scheme is 
likely to be of real service to any one, male or female ; and it 
may be worth the while of those who take a sincere and sound 
interest in opening up new fields of female occupation to con- 
sider whether they are likely to advance or injure their cause 
by so absurd a scheme,—whether they can really hope “‘ to 
raise up a class of properly qualified lady practitioners,” by 
making them indifferent and ill-trained midwives. If they 
wish to excite a well-grounded distrust of their project, the 


promoters of the Female Medical Society have so far gone the | 


right way to work. The really earnest women who desire to 
help themselves in useful and respected fields of labour will 
beware of this ridiculous association, and will not compromise 
their intellectual character by mixing themselves up with an 
educational sham. 


ARSENIC-EATING. 


STATEMENTS of the most opposite character have been current 
from time to time as to the existence in Styria of a class of 
arsenic-eaters, who habitually indulged, with impunity, a taste 
for this violent irritant poison, and derived various supposed 
advantages from the practice. Dr. Von Tschudi’s paper on the 
subject in 1851 was extensively circulated in this country, and 
while by some it was accepted as veracious, it was generally 
rejected as fabulous. Professor Johnston gave it vogue by 
adopting it in his ‘‘ Chemistry of Common Life ;” but Taylor, 
in his standard work ‘‘On Poisons,” treats the stories of 
Styrian arsenic-eaters as exaggerated statements, utterly in- 
consistent with all that is known concerning the action of 
arsenic in this and other countries, and which but for the 
literary support of Professor Johnston would not have required 
any serious refutation.” Professor Christison, apropos of the 
Wooler case, absolutely denied them im 1855, and treated the 
story as “‘a mass of absurdity” and a “pure fable.” Tt does 
indeed seem incredible that men should swallow so virulent a 
poison as arsenic in doses of five or six grains with habitual 
impunity, and even with advantage. Roscoe and Heisch have, 

, furnished of late years unequivocal evidence that 
ouch is the fact ; and in the June number of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal Dr. Craig Maclagan adduces additional evidence 
of the most entirely conclusive character. Arsenic-eaters were 


produced in propriis personis; the arsenic which they ate be- 
fore him was taken from duly tested samples; and the secre- 
tions of the arsenic-eaters, being subsequently tested, gave the 
various chemical reactions indicating the presence of arsenic. 
Here there is no room for Hoker, one of the 
arsenic-eaters, stated that he could not now do without his 
dose of arsenic, which he took at intervals varying from four 
to eight days; that when he has a distance to walk to his 
work he takes a larger dose, and is then in good spirits for 
about eight days ; that if, however, he intermits it for fourteen 
days, he feels stiff in the feet, with general lassitude and a 
craving for another dose : the arsenic helps his digestion. He 
stated that all arsenic-eaters are healthy; and that he be- 
lieved that, as with opium, if the dose be gradually diminished, 
an arsenic-eater can break himself of the habit. It is evident 
that we must modify the opinions formerly held. Although 
the human body may be brought to bear with impunity gra- 
dually increasing doses of vegetable poisons, such as opium, it 
is not so with mineral poisons. Evidently a tolerance can be 
established of arsenic, one of the most violent of mineral 
irritants. 


A FATAL MARCH. 


Tne Times of India of the 13th May contains an account of 
a most fatal outbreak of cholera. It seems that on the 12th 
of April a small detachment of artillery, with women and 
children, quitted Mhow en route for Mahablashwur, and arrived 
at Bulwara, three marches from Mhow, on the 15th, in good 
health. On that day cholera appeared and one death oc- 
curred. The disease then rapidly spread. The march was 
resumed, and day after day the attacks and deaths were so 
numerous that on the 18th it was decided that further progress 
forward was unadvisable, and the detachment was accordingly 
turned back and reached Hursora, a village three miles from 
Mhow, on the morning of the 20th. Here the authorities had 





made every arrangement, fresh tents having been pitched, and 
every necessary supplied. The mortality then ceased. 

The number of attacks is not recorded, but in this march of 
about eight days no less than twenty-one men, one woman, 
and four children died, out of a force which numbered only 
| 120 souls! It is stated that previous to the departure of this 
ill-fated detachment the presence of cholera along the lime of 
march was telegraphed to head-quarters, and that, in spite of 
this, the order for the expedition was not countermanded. It 
is also stated that the force was not provided with a suitable 
medical staff and store of medicines. These are most serious 
charges, and until further information arrives we must rest in 
the hope that the authorities at the Bombay head-quarters will 
be able to disprove them. If well founded they furnish an 
instance of almost unexampled folly and barbarity, which 
merits the severest punishment. 


A MEMORIAL. 


Tue friends of the late John Dickenson, M.B., who lost his 
life in the discharge of his duties as medical officer to the 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham Mission to Central 
Africa, are desirous to perpetuate his memory by establishing 
in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne College of Medicine, in connexion 
with the University of Durham, and in which he received his 
education, a scholarship to be distinguished by his name. An 
intiuential committee has been formed for the purpose of raising 
the fund. We should hope that a considerable number of per- 
sons of all professions will join in this appropriate memorial 
of one of those men who by their noble character and disin- 
terested life of self-devotion afford examples of the highest 
type of nobility. Dr. Dickenson undertook, from a profound 
sense of duty, labours of which he never concealed from him- 
self the risks. He remained manfully at his post, at great 
hazard to his life and after much suffering, because he was nét 
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e be- willing to leave the mission without medical aid. His was a ific malady, and has discovered the specitic remedy, if 
secre character which deserves to be remembered and to be exalted ; there be much a hing a pectic st may clam to be cimce 
e the and we heartily hope that this memorial fund may reach a he the. ; po wh pe pee at ee w= 
senic. sum worthy of its objects. monly called ‘‘ medical science” which is in the abov 

t the rrr condition ; and what the ion of that field in which the 
—_ THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND THE cultivators differ in their views as to the cause, the nature, 
. four PUBLIC SERVICES. and the remedy of disease. ; F 

o his Your excellent professor of chemistry will tell you that, 
= for THE meeting of the fellows called for Tuesday last by i ial aim in view, he adds a certain toa 
rteen special requisition, to consider the questions arising out of the 

und a non-reception of the Report of the Committee on the Naval 

He and Military Medical Services, was largely attended. After an 

» be- ample discussion, a resolution was arrived at which will pro- 

hed, bably afford a very satisfactory solution of the difficulty. The 

dent College has referred to the President and Censors the duty of 

ough acting for it, and preparing such a memorial as will adequately 

gr- and properly represent the grievances of the services, and 

m, it express the sympathy of the College. The matter could not 

n be be left in safer hands than those of the President and Censors. 

neral The President is a man of consummate judgment and good 
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taste, and will no doubt fulfil the duty with advantage to the 
College and the Services. On bebalf of the Naval Service, we 
must express the hope that the new memorial will be more 
explicit than that previously framed ; and an especial regard 
should be had also to the circumstances of the medical de- 
partment of her Majesty's /ndian Army. 








PROFESSOR OWEN ON MEDICAL SCIENCE 
AND MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF PRIZES. 


Ox Monday, May 29th, the annual distribution of prizes 
took place under the presidency of Professor Owen, and in the 
presence of a mixed assemblage of students, practitioners, and 
friend« of the school, including a brilliant array of ladies. 
The dean of the school read a report on its annual progress, 
mentioning, amongst other things, that, taking a lesson from 
Netley, a microscope class had been added, where all the 
students were taught practically at the table how to use the 

each man having an instrument before him ; and 
that a children’s ward was about to be opened, which would 


Honour, Mr. T. T. Taylor. — Com 
Prize, Mr. H. F. Parsons. —-Nat 
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John Hunter, i being the greatest surgeon of his time, 
was the best physiologist, the greatest comparative anatomist, 
and, what was Lag om ittle if at all known to his compatriots, 
he held the most advanced views of zoological classification, 
and was the most experienced palwontologist. 

In considering the obstacles that impede the progress of 
medicine to the scientific status, I have been led to regard 
in that light, among other opposing influences, ‘‘fees” and 

‘* examinations 

T: poor “human nature as it is, I suppose that, if the 
oy oe ogist were to receive his honorarium for every fossil 

ve an opinion on, the number of mistaken determinations 
would be enormously increased. Were the chemist to make 
his analysis with a view to the fee, he would be diverted and 
led far astray from the track of discovery. If the zoologist 
me claim and receive pecuniary reward for every new insect, 
or worm he might characterize, the number of ‘‘ nominal 
species” would be vastly on the increase. Nature will not be 
bribed to reveal her secrets ; hardly will she, and rarely, 
reveal them under the torture of vivisectional experiment. 
She demands the full and entire devotion of her suitor, in 
of subservient observance: and only to such single- 
minded worshippers of truth will she pg ad a particle of it. 

The physician who in our day has, — ps, done most 

towards rendering medicine a science, is Rokitansky, through 





responsible for the well worki of the examination, ‘impressed, 
also, by its supreme im: working have no other notion than to 
make it work well. "They do not propose to themselves any 
personal advantage, in purse or dignity, by taking in the 
work, They simply elect the best men for it. ese, like- 
wise, are moved by considerations far higher than the emolu- 
ments of the office; and, indeed, there are none. Such fee as 
may be offered and received simply nullifies the sense of obli- 
Loe on the part of the authorities for the time and labour 
devoted by the examiners to the duties confided to them. 
The annual lists of the results of the B.A. examinations at 
Oxford and Cambridge exemplify the operation of this 
of examination in on the relative amounts of w- 
ledge in the candidates. The teachers of the required subjects 


| are stimulated thereby to impart the newest discoveries, and 


to set intelligibly before their pupils the latest phase of their 
respective sciences. ‘‘ Examinations ” of this nature are helps, 
not hindrances, to science. 
¥. board of examiners composed exclusively of old teachers 
itioners, and to whose diploma or pass-certificate the 
of medical students look as a main aim of their metropo- 
litan studies, becomes an influential element in the considera- 
tion of the way in which, e.g., anatomical and physi 
science is to be presented by the teacher to his class. I 
that Ido not err in supposing that, if the examinations in 


the very great proportion of his time devoted to the study of | human anatomy and sive by the board gran’ 
eleemos cases. 


ynary 

The same condition of advancement exists in the relations 
between the patients in po and the medical officers. But | 
for the entire range of maladies, in the various classes of 
society, one is disposed, in reference to the advance of medical 
science, to indulge in the Utopian desire of the devotion of 
some one adequately Pisa in mental power and material 
wealth to the study o nema with a scientific 
aim; able to select y diverted from a 
given and promising line of of oe ation by the calls of remu- 
nerative practice. 

Thus, in the same malady affecting different individuals 
under similar conditions of age, sex, temperament, or consti- 
tution, the effects might be compared, of the customary or 
om aes remedies in one case, of the remedies of an opposite 
kind—conditions of ice which in some instances now 
divide the medical mind—and of the withholding all medicines. 

Rar as the chemist, in quest of discovery alone, perseveres 

ce of the analyses of a particular class of com- 





| and president of the Coll 


oalhive: 
| diploma were conducted by a combination of young iva- 


r tors of those sciences with practitioners for the 


ical department; that if one or more men of j 
| merited public repute for their advancement of anatom 
physiology, and in the vigour of their intellectual work oi im- 
and th on the board 
dP ay be tested in relati began nie veo 
prepare their to in on to more adv: 
conditions of thee sciences than there is any call for under 
the present state of the ‘‘ pass examinations.” 
e obstacles to such improvement in the examining 
be exemplified in the conditions of its existence at 
the the Royal C College o pee of England. The administra- 
tive authorities of that Coll 2 are. both in purse 
and ity, in ee ee . the which = examina- 
tion. purse, e and degree in w! remu- 
nerate laedies Ser tw | work; in di q feaeeh no 
member of the Council is eligible to the offices of vice- president 
until he has been an examiner. 


the pursuan 
poet, his faculty of insight being rey er in relation to | As such, his remuneration being in the ratio of the number of 
them by exclusive study and progressive familiarity with their | a " examined, must now be of material im; ce, * 


specialties. 
In reference to the second of the obstacles which it has 
occurred to me to , [do not mean “examinations” in 


the abstract; but the kind and conditions of those tests which | 


more immediately affect the sciences—as taught, e.g., in a 
school of ai like St. Mary’s—and the ultimate aim 
which the teachers have in view. 


ly, the Council, twenty-three in number, elect out of 
| Gaoteamnt iol tan t0.te aogeilena, tomapsbar os to themselves 
the testing in all the pat sciences and subjects, save mid- 
wifery, dentistry, and 
I note this, therefore, as one of the impediments to the 
lam ome medicine and surgery as sciences,—an evil which 
be abated in proportion as those to whom the profession 


Examinations differ widely, in the work and qualifications | confide administrative power may approach in si ess of 
of the examiners, in the views and motives of yee to the | purpose and motive to the admpinitactive bodies of our uni- 
In regard to 


office, ee Sea 


the latter, the difference is such that it ma <i by | 
to fi 


saying that some examinations are condu 
much, and others how little, a man knows. In the first cate- 
gory, those examined are ranked in the order of their acquire- 
ments ; in the second, all alike receive a diploma, si 
i jon. And, as the weakest link in a chain gives the 
strength of the whole, so the scantiest measure of know- 
ledge that enables the candidate to pass, becomes that of the 
ameunt sought for by the examiners, and at the same time a 
test of their own qualifications for the office, and of the 
— ibility and trouble which they undertake in its per- 
‘ormance 
To exem plify the first kind of examinations, I would refer 
to the wn ogee | {at our old py mem oy in 
i 80 pure, so effective in arrangements, as to for 
Finn ions the highest amount of knowledge ee ha es 
the unhesitating ap; of the less successful, which is 
echoed, without the slightest misgiving, by the country at 


the composition of the examining body, old experience is 
combined wi vigour, soundest knowledge of settled 
principles, with minds fresh from the latest discoveries and 
amended views of science. The senior wrangler of one year 

ma‘ =aote associated with his teachers as an examiner in the next. 
is effective without cumbrous. There 

is no inducement to make it so. Four is the usual number of 
examiners, The administrative authorities of the university, 


| versities in 


out how | 





regard to the business of examination for degrees 
and diplomas. 
The Royal Society of Arts has recently given an example 


| which the Royal College of Surgeons would do well to follow. 


On undertaking responsibilities connected with examinations 
of candidates, the Council of the Royal Society of Arts at 
once passed the self-denying ordinance that no member of the 
Council should be to the post of examiner. Yet the 
Council always includes men well qualified for the office, but 
ae ey man so qualified, and seldom those who are best 


Professor Owen finally congratulated the students on the 
profession, comparing medicine with law, and 
ished ~~ pointing out in 

icine in the 


exclusively beneficent 
freedom from any calls o 
their fellow-men. 


one the pas eae 1817, me oe determined by belem, | 
mem! Court of Examiners, 

Pha «8 et ap ciated Oe of Examiners, shall be entitled to 

eee thereof 


© belt oan for examination for the 
who have been present the commencement until the 


ion thereof, shall be entitled to the division of nine guineas, 
the person examined be approved or refused.” 
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Correspondence. 


“ Andi alteram partem.” 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS: THE ELECTION OF 
MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—In a recent number of your journal, a writer under 
i 8.” alludes to my name in connexion 


Surgeons. The only words of his letter to which I desire to 
direct attention are these: ‘‘ Mr. Quain is, I believe, entitled 
to. the credit of proposing that the minutes of the Council 
should be published. ...... Zt voila tout.” 

Since the writer claims to give authentic information in- 
tended to help the fellows in forming a judgment as to the 
course they should pursue at the election, I feel it to be neces- 


in 
planation of views 
1. T have always thought, since the institution of the 
ip, that as the fellows have not only the power to elect 
il im the first instance, but also the - 


can know if I have given a passive 
assent to those measures, or have taken a more active part 


how i 
my desire to aid in bringing the 


of sound opinion beyond its walls; and likewise upon my ear- 
nest desire to aid in bringing the Council, the fellows, and the 
members of our noble institution, mow too widely separated 
one from the other, more and more into mutual confidence 
and union, weg Aer ner nae ed my own branch of 
the i In doing this under all cireumstances, 1 believe 
that I shal) best promote the public in my sphere. 

But to conclude : Independently of all reference to the Col- 
lege of Surgeons or its concerns, I confess that after having 
iven much attention to the subjects adverted to in this letter, 
Se ee ee aa before 


a seat in the Council of the Col of Surgeons. 
inconsistency I might fairly have been charged if 
your t’s statement had Sonn an adequate repre- 
sentation of my public conduct. 
Your obedient servant, 
Cavendish-square, June, 1965. 


had 
that 


Ricwarp Quay. 








ON A SPECIAL FORM OF PARAPLEGIA. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Str,—Allow me to offer a few remarks on an i 





ee 0 
e anesthetic 
cer A rorment ight of objects 
the name Dr. Radcliffe proposes 
of paraplegia I have discovered. 


‘orm of paraplegia I have described, the kind of organic - 
tion may vary extremely : it may be a tumour, a 


a wound by a knife or a 
paraplegia cannot constitute a ia] disease, and therefore 
ought not to be called ‘* Brown "s Disease.” 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Cc. E. Brown-Sitevarn, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
Asniéres, near Paris, France, June, 1865. 


&e. So that that form of 





fc. London Murray, 4d. = Observations on Medical Bducation.” sagen: 





dent may 
of the College more and more into harmony with the progress 


Walton and Maberly. 1865. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FEVER CASES IN GENERAL 
HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—I have a personal interest in the highly important 
matter discussed in your admirable articles on Hospital Hygiene 
and by Mr. Holmes in his recent letter.* Holding opinions 
identical with those which you have expressed, I desire to 
contribute the results of my experience, in view of the critical 
position in which the minds of professional men are placed 
just now in regard to this question. For, as matters actually 
stand, it appears to me that no one who can contribute new 
facts of which he has been the eye-witness, or old ones which 
he has been able to rediscover, would be justified in keeping 
silence during a discussion on which they have an important 


I have been an attentive observer of the epidemic of fever 
which has raged in London during the last three years, and 
this observation has developed into complete conviction the 
suspicion which I had long previously entertained as to the 
unsoundness of the practice of distributing fever patients in 
general wards. In this remark I need hardly say that I do 
not include typhoid fever, which, as all now may be 
treated perfectly well and safely in general wards. And, on 
the other hand, common consent excludes small-pox, as far as 
possible, from the general hospitals. It is therefore with re- 
gard to scarlatina and typhus that the question is practically 
raised, and a more momentous one, I belteve, could hardly be 
discussed. 

I must, in the first place, remark that Mr. Holmes scarcely 
appears conscious of the os impression which has been 
gathered by the profession from the able Report on Hospitals 
which was put forth by Dr. Bristowe and himself. Certainly 
that impression was considerably different from the conclusions 
announced in Mr. Holmes’s ~— letter in reply to your cri- 
ticisms. For my own part, knowing what I did of the pheno- 
mena presented by the recent epidemic, it was with a feeling 
of ect bewilderment that I read the following statement in 
that report: ‘‘ It is very rare for typhus to spread from one 
patient to another occupying a contiguous bed ; such an occur- 

is rare (if not unknown) even in the Fever Hospital, and 
we are not aware that such an event has either at 
St. George’s or St. Thomas’s Hospital.” As I read these 
words, my memory was at first confused by the crowd of facts, 
either learned by personal observation or by reading, which 
contradicted the statement contained in this sentence, 





and which even a I have not been able to arrange so as to 

ive them their full weight. But I feel sure of two things: 
first, that the above words, and others of a similar tenour with | 
regard to scarlatina, are what the profession at large will be | 
likely to accept as the most weighty result of Messrs. Bristowe | 
and , se researches on the question of contagion ; and, | 
secondly, that there are facts enough within my knowledge to | 
refute the statement which they embody. 


I shall enumerate, first, the instances of + spreading | 


in a general ward that have been collected by Dr. Murchison. 
1. The outbreak at St. Bartholomew's in 1838, most ably de- | 
scribed by Dr. West. 2. The instance mentioned by Dr. 
Stewart, where an isolated case of typhus infected the rest of | 
the patients in the ward. 3. Dr. Peacock’s observation of the | 
spread of typhus in the Edinburgh Infirmary when he was a | 
student there; and his statement that he had seen typhus | 
spread in several other general hospitals when the patients had | 
been mixed. 4. The observation by Dr. Murchison of an in- | 
stance which occurred in the Edinburgh Infirmary in 1849, | 
where three typhus cases admitted into a general ward con- 
taining thirty-eight beds communicated the disease to seven | 
of the other patients. 5. The important fact that during the 
first six months of 1862, 272 cases of typhus which were ad- | 
mitted to six London general hospitals communicated the dis- | 
ease to 71 persons, of whom 21 died. | 
I am at a loss to know on what principle these facts could | 
be called ‘‘ few and meagre,” even did they stand alone. That _ 
so many innocent persons should have been unnecessarily ex- | 
to frightful risk, and that so many of them should have | 
ost their lives by a disease quite different from that for which 
they entered hospital, was a terrible calamity, and a frost, 
h unintentional, injustice—an injustice which could not 
be diminished by any theoretical considerations as to the pro- 
* See Tus Lancet of March 18th, p, 297. 





bable lessening of mortality amongst those actually affected 
with fever. Observe, too, that one of the most signal instances 
of typhus spreading in a ward (that recorded by Dr. Stewart) 
started from a single case admitted. I particu i 
tention to this fact, because it is in itself so im 
because it has within my own knowledge recurred on several 
occasions. My friend, Dr. Way, has recalled to my memory 
an instance of which we were both witnesses in King’s Coll 
Hospital some years ago, (I think in 1856,) where a — 
patient admitted with typhus communicated the disease to 
the patients on each side of him, and this was the beginning 
of an outbreak of typhus in the ward. I find in Tue Lancer 
of January 10th, 1 an account of a similar occurrence at 
Charing-cross Hospital in the year 1862, where a single case of 
typhus admitted from Bedfordbury produced a disastrous out- 
break of the disease, in which the patient occupying the next 
bed to the newcomer died, as did the sister of the ward ; 
five other patients were affected, and two or three other per- 
sons (including a night nurse) had abortive ptoms of the 
same complaint. At King’s College H ital, < on December 
10th, 1861, a single typhus ient was itted, who com- 
municated typhus to oF ga in the adjoining bed and 
also to the nurse of the . And I am informed that this 
hospital (which is well known to be a model as to roominess 
endl sasha ventilation) was again the scene of an occurrence 
of this kind about eighteen months since, and that a lady 
sister and another nurse were among the victims of typhus 
thus erated in the wards. And to come to my own more 
immediate experience, | may state that the same thing has 
repeatedly occurred in the Westminster Hospital—so much 
so as forcibly to direct the attention of my colleagues, Dr. 
Radcliffe and Dr. Fincham,* to the great risks incurred by the 
other patients in wards where even one or two cases only of 
typhus fever are admitted. As the result of an inquiry into 
e subject of the spreading of typhus in general wards, our 
house-physician lately reported to thé committee the remark- 
able fact that of thirteen cases of typhus at that moment under 
treatment in the hospital, no less than eight had contracted 
the disease in the house, and this certainly not from any want 
of such precautions as can be taken in a general ward. And 
this —_ me to one of my strongest points. It is universally 
agreed that ventilation, to the freest extent, is a sine qud non 
in the proper hygienic arrangement of a ward containing 
typhus patients. t, as a matter of fact, it is impossible to 
ventilate a typhus patient properly if he lie in a general ward ; 
for if you do so, his neighbours, who suffer from pneumonia, 
or bronchitis, or kidney disease, will take cold and perhaps 
die. It therefore seems to me useless to talk of the possi- 


bility of ing typhus cases with success in a general 
jee | “by carefully ing to the ventilation,” simce in 
practice this cannot be done. Good fortune may sometimes 
(as in the case of the present St. Thomas’s Hospital, cited in 


| Messrs. Bristowe and Holmes’s Report) exempt a ward thus 


situated from the occurrence of any spreading of typhus, for 
long ——< together; but the risk is always there, as experi- 


ence now amply demo ; 

I need hardly say that all the arguments above urged to 
prove the of mixi hus patients with other cases 
apply with double force to the distribution of scarlatina cases ; 
for mong we have to deal with a poison far more nyo _ 
capable of spreading to a far ter distance, 0 
typhus. The danas of tatoo iasing scarlatina cases into a 
children’s ward is fully set forth in an able pamphlet by Dr. 
Radford, of Manchester,t+ in which are quoted the opinions of 
many eminent physicians, including that of the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Collegeof Physicians. Most of the opinions 
cited in the pamphlet apply equally to the danger of this 
mixing system for adults ; am others, it is interest- 
ing to note that Dr, Willshire (who bitter experience of 
the mixing system at Charing-cross Hospital in 1862) ‘‘ disap- 
proves of admitting ious diseases amongst other patients 
in a general hospital.” . Watson (who — however, 
only as to children’s wards) recommends the of i 
zymotic diseases, and says—‘‘ The possible or i 
counterbalancing Ganbreaiegp tach seem to be the risk of 
such diseases ing in the reception-house through concen- 
tration of the poison of the - i age oe yg this objec- 
tion might, in my opinion, surely obvia' adequate 
ventilation and by care not to crowd the rooms with paticnta.” 





* In fairness I am bound to state, however, that our respected, senior 
phyeisien, Dr. Basham, nee en eae ae. 
A Plea for the i Establishment of a Reception-house, or Hos- 
ital, for the Treatment of Z; or Contagious Diseases of Children. By 
omas Radford, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., &c. 
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i eff 

ventilated fever wards is not higher, if so high, as that 
Lats ils under the mixing system; second, that fever 

not become a centre from which contagion spreads 
of the house, and that, provided the fever nurses 
idly separated from communication with the rest of 
us may be absolutely shut within the typhus 
wanes ud evencianheane may Se auiieey Paes ee 
is taken as to the i purifying of the 
individual and in a secluded 


: tablisl : 
important question remains, what influence would the 
ing plan exert upon the eo ae on 

ical attendants? The danger is practically 
typhus only, that from scarlatina being but trifling. In order 
to eliminate sources of confusion, we must that the 


risks incurred by persons exposed to the poison of us vary 

In the first place, those who have once had typhus are scarcely 
wucioons ine 4 - i 

typhus, chances of recovery are very 

oung and tolerably healthy, but very small if 

F i yf wanenet te 
e. It is amongst 


And, secondly, supposing an in- 


forty-five or fifty, y 


ON THE TREATMENT OF STERILITY. 
To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 


Sir,—Will you do me the favour to insert in your journal 
the following history of a case of sterility in which dilatation 
of the os uteri was followed by mania, but the sterility was 
not removed, Since the occurrence of this case I have seen 
a large number of patients suffering from dysmenorrhea and 
sterility, and have tried the effects of dilatation ; but in no 
case has the sterility been removed by this practice, or the 
dyemenorrheea permanently relieved. 1 have likewise seen a 
considerable number of patients upon whom the hysterotome 


afford me great pleasure to furnish reports of all the cases of 
sterility that have come under my observation of which written 
reports have been preserved, and of the authenticity of which 
there can be no doubt. Such a report would illustrate in the 


“On the 24th of May, 1837, I was consulted by a lady, 
twenty-nine years of who had been married seven years, 
and was barren. She 
eed Dover’ der, phor hi 

ysteria. 8 powder, camphor, warm hip- 

various other remedies had been employed without 

any benefit. I examined the uterus carefully, and could detect 
no organic disease in any part of it to account for the sterility. 
During ten months I employed a variety of means to 
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country, and to trust for a time entirely to nature. The advice 
was not agreeable; and she i i consulted Dr. B——, 
who, I was informed, not only em mechanical dilatation 
to a greater extent, but introduced cutting instruments into 
the orifice and cervix. Violent mania speedily followed, and 


perfectl 
remains, A similar case of mania has been reported to me, 
which occurred in Scotland, after the employment of the hys- 
terotome or some similar weapon.” 
T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Rozert Lez, M.D., F.B.S. 





THE EPIDEMICS IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srr,—Your readers no doubt are tired of the controversy as 


Pall-mall, 5th June, 1965. 


To the Editor of Tas Lancer. 

Srr,—Your last week’s journal contains a communication 
from Dr. Kremiansky giving a description of the post-mortem 
appearances found in several of the cases of fever which has 
lately been raging at St. Petersburg. At the first glance of 
the paper I was led to believe that we had now discovered the 


which consists der, villous, dendroid, reddish ex- 
i under the water, remains on the surface 
of the dura mater.” There is nothing in this description which 
proves that an L was present, or that the 
were due to anything more than an altered con- 
of exuded blood ; as, however, we must not doubt Dr. 
q y's opinion that the state he found was due to 
inflammation, he has brought before our notice a cal 
process of ee ae It may be stated in 
general a simple idiopathic arachnitis, or inflam- 
mation of the serous surfaces of the membranes of the brain, is 
almost unknown as a appearance. What is 
meant by a meningitis is an inflammation of the pia mater, 
where the is poured out beneath the arachnoid of 
brain and cord—in the so-called subarachnoid space, — 
very little exudation ever transuding through the membrane. 
eee ea ae. S pee 
peritoneum, the inflammatory products lie between serous 
surfaces ; but in the case of the nervous centres, owing to 
their anatomical formation, these products do not oceupy a 
similar position. Thus, in the accounts which we have read 
of the epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, the appearances of 
r inflammation was present, cor- 
the subject ; but in Dr 
have an altogether different 





' ingitis, and 
the north of Europe. 
servant, 


PATHOLOGIST. 


what is supposed to exist in the epi 
T am, Sir, cmt me ow 


June, 1965. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Srr,—Your latest impression contains a letter from a mem- 
ber of the Pathological Society, regarding which I desire to 
make a few observations. 

I believe there is no candid member of our profession who 









CONNEXION BETWEEN PHTHISIS AND 
UTERINE DISEASE. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer, 


Srr,—In your number for May 27th, Dr. Henry Bennet 
calls the attention of the profession to the connexion between 
phthisis and “‘uterine disease.” Without entering into the 
question whether the phthisis be induced by the depressing 
effects of the menorrhagia, leucorrhea, &c., or whether they 
are merely the common effects of the same constitutional con- 


agent for the production of phthisis in connexion with certain 
‘* uterine affections,” the consideration of which will + 
~ ty a ee * 

1 exception to 
the term “‘uferine dievane,” as i i 


f 


F 
f 





peel eae See, eae Should any lesion 

> ave pre- 
sent. Should is have occurred, the effusion is slowly 
absorbed. Meanwhile the lungs slowly improve, and at last— 
sometimes after two or three in moderate caes— 
recovery takes place, Should, on the contrary, the constitu 
tion have been 


depressed, or of the strumous 
or the depression by the toxemia have been very great, 
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cially assisted by during or after parturition, then on my but I can assure you that a medical friend said to 

Fe em a A en a me, “* Under the circumstances, I should say you had better 
deposits to occur, or to cause them, if ign.” 

lords and gentlemen, I fully admit I have given your 

trouble, but I beg you will 

ng the cause of the 

annually under treatment, 

medical officers to whom you pay a 

not more than 3s. per patient. 

the Select Committee on Poor Relief 

expensive icines 1 suppli 

confirming the im ion that the 

Ses Sempre ta toatl tities as 

Mr. Alderman of May, 

of Commons, the State 














Ta) 
i 


cit 
i 
i 

it 


present. 
In the class of cases above instanced, it can hardly be said 
that the concomitant chronic uterine condition is the cause of 


i 
ii 
3 


| 
él 
E 





except in rare instances, so distinctly agree well-digested ; 
mitant phthisis is the result of a uterime malady, but that they | circular letter you ‘‘ request the guardians, however, 
sathey depend on the uma guna athe, than exe it consider whether an alteration m these 
I may, in concluding these brief remarks, add that there are | as regards the supply of the medicines referred 
other secondary effects to which it is not here intended to effected whenever a new appointment of a 

allude. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, | i i 
J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. i i of their con- 
St. Thomas-street, London-bridge, June, 1865. t Section xivi. of the 2&5 
i i it paid officers, and it em- 
the continuance in office, 





POOR-LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Srr,—If you can find space for the following letter I shall 


if 
Fy 
Ey 


ile 
it 


feel obliged, as it may be of interest to the Poor-law medical 





it 
i 


if 


be in vain to expect a perfect system of Poor-law medical | 
relief. 
Royal-terrac I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
pay ty Ricuarp GRIFFIN. 


and i of the salaries of the present medical officers, 
18, Regah<errace, Weymouth, June Sed, 1005, | thus at once remove the stain cast upon the medical relief 
My Lords and Gentlemen,—On we last, in conse- of the poor both by the resolution of the Select Committee and 
a I believe, of the printed letter sent by me to each f the speech of Mr. Alderman Sydne . 
guardians of this letter, | I have 
. . My Lords and Gentlemen, 
cines, was again b i Your obedient servant, 
ms Cae. ed inf | The Poor-law Board. Ricnary Grrrrix. 








DUBLIN. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
YESTERDAY was a busy day with the medical profession im 
this city, it being the first Monday in June, on which day the 


& Be 





for the year of their council, and to elect their officers for the 
| ensuing twelve months; and in the afternoon the fellows of 
| the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund Society hold their meeting 
| to receive their report, and to elect a committee for the ensuing 
i | eee months. So that your correspondent is fully justified 
in saying that it is a busy day, not only for the metropolitan 


EE 


FEES 
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medical men, but for the provincial practitioners as well, inas- 
much as t numbers attend from the country, attracted by 
one or all cf these important 

First in point of time, if not also of importance, comes the 
mee’ 0! ‘dock th Medical _~ Dy that di commenced 
at ve o’c e chair +. en distinguished 
and active provincial Dr. Mackesy of Waterford, for- 
merly president of the 


x wer sa u 
— eel. ie, soaks the chtnir in tho chenmen of 
the prenidet of the Association, Mr. Robert Adams, the state 
ose health, I regret to have to add, prevented his 
t on the occasion. The Chairman opened the - 
ings by an admirable address, in which he touched upon almost 
at: flay ngheadnge png a ge pam dwelling particu- 
e equity ty of the claims of medical men employed 
an BX. Poor Laws and Medical Charities Acts to a super- 
sounetion alhaniaans aa of the General 
Medical Council with to not 


standard of general and profi 
capaci upon the breach of tail of the maliery ox 


authoriti 
Te clos and Army Medical Warrant of 1858. Dr.Quinan, 
ous and courteous honorary secretary, next read the 

rt, which, with a few ~aneiaie was unanimous! 

ted. A series of resolutions were next brought f 

moved and seconded in several excellent and well-tempered 
delivered by the provincial members of 
Prominent the resolutions were 


performance of post-mortem examinations. a 
Dr. Mackeny as president for te to a close by the election of 
Dr. Mackesy as _ for the ensuing year, and of Professor 
Macnamara as of council, the outgoing members of 


come bang resi f the Fellows of the f, Conga, 
t the m 0 of Su 

ba rn Rag Secretary ; mil Mes “Sacsb, Har. 
ent es, an essrs. Jaco 

ve, Adams, Barker, Colles, Irvine, Pentland, Mockew, 

on, Shannon, Macnamara, Labatt, M‘Dowell, Ledwic 

Jamieson, Carter, Wharton, Hatchell, and Walsh as Council 

oat Hoe saveing, gree The only change was the election of 


in the room of Dr. Bae ht om b waee © aay, 
Soh aphl Sp ema 
Councillor consequence of continued ill- 
health. This Hoge nr Fah. made Sy splewnee pr 
to every member of his profession, as he is a 


noticied omen, 


undoubted Bye a yy of — 


among all the Fellows of the the College 


desire food tr Wit ae stede 

80 resto present aia canon 

the positions upon which he reflected as much honour as the 
conferred upon him, A rh oct mach honour a they 

his name is that which we can least afford to epare from the 

list of our College officers. 

The report read at the meeting of the Royal Medical 
Benevolent Fund was the most as yet ever 
submitted for the consideration of its Fellows. to the 
late princely-minded its funded — 
soon reach the goodl a £13,000 ; and other 

soeination of ete 


are looked forward to on the 
pata 


aloo fr cal voll at the necessity that existed 
for providing a successor for one of its principal officers, in 
consequence of the death of its late vice-patron, the cr 
lamented Lord Carlisle. His Excellency Lord Wodehouse 
kindly himself to be nominated to the post, but 
many years will have to elapse ere the memory of the 
courteous, amiable, and liberal-minded Carlisle can fade from 


the memory of the members of this Society, or, indeed, of any | passed 


by these tne of Irishmen. 
of this bury day were bros ‘the ‘medical 
the assemblage of a medical 
taken part in them at eat adn dinner 
provided for them by the enterprising caterers of our Interna- 


lege of in Ireland—the 
whom that honour has ever | figure 








Parltamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
JuNE 2. 

Mr. G. Durr called attention to the claims of the University 
of London to be provided, at the national with a 
suitable for its purpose, and worthy of the position 
which it occupied among the educational institutions pot the the 


5 9 ea admitted the usefulness of the Universi 
observing that there was every desire on the part of 
Government to give to ms an adequate accommodation; but he 


doubted the of incurring the expenditure requisite 
to provide a special building. 


Medical Aets. 
Roya CoLiece or SurGEoNs ho ge eniny 


following Members of the Coll zing eadeees the 
examinations for the Fees on the and 
to have done so to the 








necessary 

3lst ult. and Ist inst., were 
satisfaction of the Court of 
the Council on the 
College :— 


ied Fe Se diploma of Membership 


Clement Smith, LM, Paragon, Bath April 18, 1860. 
eet Lend” Emocorte 3  diaapaamgmans 
Sate ea ee 


Royal College of Surgeons having been elected Fellows at 
Nie wodtiigs of Ge Countll, Sore sianittad ao enth onthe 


Fereday, 

The following Members of the College, ha 
the necessary examination at of ithe Har te 
7th inst., ‘wore admitted Licentiates in 


som, Thame, Bats | "Pili Barnard Chenery. Bed adn ee ant aly 16, 1858, 


Bae’ villiem Conninghasn, Cowes: Isle of ; May 
Evans, John Tasker, | er, barr ra tL 
Gecrlen’ Bowe Glasgow, West est Hartlepool ( (Not s Member.) 
Keipe, Willem ‘ei ahem ay 

; 


Bache, Job: i ogre erioy, rand; ter ot ieee, 
Apornecarigs’ Hatu.—The following gentleman 
his examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine and received a certificate to practise on the Ist inst. :— 


Leigh, Thomas Shaw-street, Liverpool. 
The following gentleman on the same day pasééd his 
first examination :— 





Birch, George, Guy’s Hospital. 
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University or St. Anprews.—The following gen- 
tlemen passed their examinations for and obtained the degree 
of M.D. on the 27th of April :— 

Soeetie, Botan, Vex Vauxhall- =. London. 


Charles V., 
cole Job Cron ‘orest a 


Ware Eawand 3 -street, Bath. 
‘albot Villas, London, 

THE Gana “tea res. — Professor Fergusson, 
F.R.S., will bring the interesting course of lectures he is now 
delivering in the theatre of the hy oy Surgeons to a close 
on Friday next, soon after which the examinations will com- 
mence. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Medical 
ospitals for the Insane will be held 
on Thursday, the 6th July, by of the President and 


2 Se ne of Physicians. The president 


First saci’ is Iraty.—Dr. Dominico Pe- 
ruzzi, of Si in January last performed ovariotomy for 
the first time in Italy. The case was one with extensive ad- 
hesions to the pelvic fuscia, and unfortunately terminated 
fatally. 

Oxrorp Unrversrry.—At the Convocation held on 
Friday, the 26th ult., Rolleston, M.D., of Pembroke 


George 
and Edward B. Gray, M.D., of Exeter College, were 
— public examiners in the Faculty of Medicine under 
statute of 1833. 


= Eastern ANTIDOTE AGAINST Fever.—There is 


Creche. "The Mahsonjah has endared the porpettal pecfora. 


ance of various rious ceremoni withthe lew of thecking 


Tae Birra or a Praovce—Her Royal a 
the Princess of Wales was delivered of a male child at 
minutes past one A.M., on Saturday, June 3rd. The 
was quite natural, and the mother and child have been doing 
well in every way since the accouchement. Dr. Gream was in 

with Drs. A. Farre and on the Princess 

for the first two or three days, but he visiting her on 

Monday, the ceremony of further consultations being, under 
circumstances, considered quite unnecessary. 

Suprpty or Mepicines ror Pavuprrs.—A return 
made by the Poor-law Board shows that in the fol 


; Bermondsey, ithe, St. George, Southwark; St. 
Saviour, Richmond (except cod liver oil); St. Luke, Chelsea; 
St. Mary Abbott's, K M 


, Holborn, St. James, 
West on. 

Tue FELLowsHip or THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS.— 
yee Loser ni wien mayen six seniors and nine 
of the oval Coll ex Surgeons ins yrs 
Ton thet anton both seniors and juniors bed the enme 
questions submitted to them for the written examinations 

in Anatomy and Physiology, and Pathology and Surgery. 
Musiricent Bequests.—We published last week 
an account of the distribution of £17,000, bequeathed by a 

and wealthy retired tradesman to 





Mark’s Hospi or Diseases of 
St. Mary’s i i : 

Hospital, St. the London Ophthalmic 

oupital, the Great Northern nary the Westminster 
Hospital, and University College Hospital. We have thus a 
= of £34,700 ueathed in a fortnight by two 

t gentlemen to ical charities alone. 

Museum oF THE CoLLEcE or SurcEons. — A 
valuable and very in’ WL Cawtees BROS ot 
the above collection by Mr. W. L. Cro M.R.C.S., of 
Hobart Town, of the complete skeleton of a fine sperm whale 
about sixty feet in length, which was taken last year off the 
south coast of Tasmania, and prepared at considerable trouble 
and expense by this gentleman as a present to the Hunterian 
Museum, who has already been enriched to a great extent by 
donations from this liberal member of the College. 

TestimoniAL TO THomas Eportow, Esg., M.R.C.S. 
—At a large meeting of the officers and students of St. 's 
ms oe sted » ae aeten ‘tae heapital 
was y students of the with an 
sestinenial on resigning the office of Demonstrator of pany 
The testimonial consisted of a lathe, and cabinet of well. 
assorted dental instruments. 


Obituary. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S. 


Own the 23rd of May died at Swansea, Thomas Williams, 
M.D., F.R.S., at the age of forty-six. By sheer force of in- 
dustry and native talent—it may almost be said of genius,— 
Dr. Williams had, at the comparatively early close of his life, 
attained a position as a man of science and as a medical prac- 
titioner unrivalled in the Principality, and widely recognised 
throughout the world. He was one of many children of a 
Welsh clergyman of very limited means. Very little had he to 
help him on in his career beyond good example and good advice. 
The rest that was necessary came from himself. Innate power 
was cultivated and trained to admirable working effectiveness 
ape a ng Si a rg a ng 
tion of observation, imagination, and reflection. He began as 
an apprentice of Mr. Terry, and then entered at Guy's Hos- 
pital. Many of his fellow-students who listened to his glow- 

ing, discursive orations at the Physical Society—anything but 
alr uiaerahteal or diel in Tay wits, int en 
daining to be tied down to the subject-matter of debate,— 
thought that i held sway over all his other faculties. 
Perhaps it did. Certainly this seductive, often deluding, 
faculty did then, and in after time, give colour if not substance 
to his utterances ; eaten Sees 0 hin vate eee 
inquiry not hinted at by his teachers. It ed him on, too pre- 
of Nat sometimes, to foresee conclusions and 


‘ore could be reached by the slow, : 
Peete totem, And Korea i 'thot 
ce instance of the admirable mind-regulating 
viutes of Malisile ano ahnly. But for Medicine and other 
to serve as a coun’ 
re for his greed 








of 
cri a+ 184, when he wes 


the tieil pris of the Hoya Call 
vestigations into the “‘ Structure 
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Sete Nevers” eenbject “s 

Kingdoms of Nature,” a subject 

ae) dee gh ing reins to his ever a 
in 


Annelida,” conspicuous for copiousness of facts and ingenious 
Attainments, capacity, richness of the opinion of 
his contemporaries, all marked Dr. Willi as a man whose 
proper sphere was the metropolis, whose proper function was 
teaching. But his health was not strong. ng, or 
more than a threatening of renal diso pa a noe te 
turn his back upon great rospects in London, and to seek a 
more modest A se in his native air, at a less cost of mental 
and physical wear and tear. He settled in Swansea. The 
beautiful bays of the neighbouring shore at first supplied him 
almost exclusively with occupation. were kept going, 
adventurous biped sea-urchin was stirred by the hope of 
adi ocean’, to find fresh pabulum for the insatiable Naturalist. 
Probably no coast has been thoroughly explored. 


which never turned. It was suspected that that sagacity and 
concentration of which could unravel the complicated 
i functions of the lowest of creatures, 
might be usefully directed to the repair of the structure and 
functions of the highest. Once started, Dr. Williams advanced 

. He remarkable quali- 


brethren : he was largely consulted throughout the counties 
most accessible to Swansea. 


Dr. Williams’s talents and ies were not, 





DR. WILLIAM VALENTINE BROWNE. 

Tus gentleman, who was assistant medical officer of the 
Sussex Lunatic Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, died on the 17th 
ult. In early life he had been engaged in general practice, and 
during part of the Crimean war he served at Scutari. The last 
five years of his life were assiduously devoted to lunacy practice 
in the Sussex Asylum. He died in the fortieth year of his age, 
and his remains are interred at Cwm, North Wales. His un- 
remitting ity and soundness of judgment in di i 
the responsible duties of his trust, rendeeed him invaluable of 
a colleague. His courteous and unassuming demeanour, 

i with suffering, singular modesty of cha- 

o_o uprightness, cieal for him 

of who knew him. As a Christian 

judicious and attentive physician, a courteous 

and a kind friend, his memory will be 

long affectionately cherished in the recollection of those among 
whom he so lately lived and laboured. 





MEDICAL VACANCIES, 


Lunatic Asylum—Assistant Medical Officer. 
)—Medical Officer. 





MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
C. C, Brapsgs, M.D., has been appointed Surgeon to the L Division of the 


J. Burcxwewt, ee Os Sere caged Ree ayen, 
Royal Diapesnnzy and indecmary, Wishes cle Wit mae TOPee, 


deceased. 
R. D. Conserr, Second Year’s Student in Medicine, Queen’s 
after competitive exami: been inted Resident Beoghedd 

im the and County of ospi' 


H 
BR. Goon RC. has been ted Hi to the 
ichand Bast Gufivik Hospital, H. G. Moore, Lay te 
elected Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator for 
Nottingham Union, vice C. Bateman, M.B.C.8.E., 


deceased. 
D. M'Coxt, 3 yyy been elected Medical Officer and 
Vaccinator for the of Torosay, Mull, vice J. M‘Kenzie, M.D., 


4. aiKanecn MD; ap ben f the Porch of Clackmonnen ioe 

t 0 

Cameron, L.F.P. & 8. Glas., deceased. - 

R. M‘Nare, M.D., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vaceimator 
for the Parish of North Leith, Edinburghshire, vice J. Gillespie, M.D., 


deceased. 

Vv. . oo Sece, has been appointed Resident Clinica) Assistant at the 

A. H. Ronrwsow, L.K.Q.C.P.1, has been appointed to the Commission of the 
en Oe SS 

J. Sworpaus, M.R.C.S., Resident Clinical Assistant at Middlesex Hos- 
eS eee to the Royal Berkshire Hos- 

B. J. Vexwon, F.R.GS., pam Demonstrator at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, = been elected Clinical Assistant to the Royal Ophthalmic 

W. 8. Wann, L.R.C.P.Ed., has been i to the Police Force, 
Wi vice E. Walker, M.R.C.8.E., 

J. G. Winson, L.R.C.P.Ed., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vac- 
Cater Se Gok District of the Wem Union, Salop, vice T. 


J > deceased. 
M.S. W. Wrisox, M.RC.S.E., has been elected Hi and Secre- 
a ce and Lynn Hospital, vice W. H. F. Buckle, 
” 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


E. Awprew, F.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Assistant-Surgeon to the Ist 
Administrative Battalion of Shropshire Rifle Volunteers, vice H. Fenton, 


BN., has been appointed to the 


, has been 
of ord Classer 
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shine Artie Voluaiae GOB nnn ne nees 

. Assist Surg: ; in the Royal artiliery, vice WL, W. Devlin, MCE. ap 

i. EB. Proctor, L.R.C.P.Ed., has been appointed Hon. Assist.-Surg. to the 
34th Staffordshire Rifle vice Duce, deceased. 

T. Somuaviiie, L.RCS.Ed, Surgeon + has been appointed to the 


W. Wurruer, L.K.Q.C.P.L, Assist. . B.N., has been appointed to the 
4s SOeianen Regal” os a tepemmmanr® 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 

April, at Rawul-Pindee, Punjaub, the wife of C. Lowdell, 

Ith Ediabunghohiees Jhahine, the wife of W. Bryce, M.D, 


Watford, Herts, the wife of F. H. W. M.D., of a son. 
at Harcourt-street, Dublin, the wife of Dr. Shortt, of a 
. Fortis Cottage, M of D. H. Small, 
En nm — sees the wife H. 
George-square, the wife of J. Cappie, M.D., 
Hemel-Hempsted, Herts, the wife of E. H. Ambler, 
daughter. 

Trevor-hill, Newry, the wife of R. 0. Hayes, M.D., of a 
at Cockermouth, the widow of the late G. D. Armstrong, 
son. 


at Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, the wife of Dr. T. Morton, 


Cheshunt, Herts, the wife of N. Evans, M.D., of 

Kentish-town-roed, the wife of HG. Knaggs, MD. of 

at Greenbank Cottage, Helensburgh, the wife of Dr. N. 
, of a son. 


Oxford-road, Manchester, the wife of H. 
of a son. 


Donington, Lincolnshire, the wife of E. W. Jollye, 
MRCS, of cen. 


MARRIAGES. 
hha Sank, Lenten, Dn of Teen Bucks, to Mary 
e, J. J. ideson, to Sarah Ann, daughter of 


at Nottingham, H. B. Longhurst, L.R.C.S., of Ardwick- 
Manchester, to 7 ter of S. Wilmott, Esq. 
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DEATHS. 
h, at Brisbane, Queensland, H. J. Hinxman, M.E.C.P.L. 
it. 
board H.M.’s Ship “ Sovereign,” in which he 
+ of invalida, Pfolliott C. 31, 


Ht Cole, MLILCS. Be late of Great Phummp- 


of his age, Wm. Henry 
ital, and only son of the 
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A Raat Gurevayce, 

Awornen instance of the absurdity of the present mode of treating jurymen 
is recorded in the newspapers of Tuesday last. Mr. Justice Mellor is re- 
ported to have said, with reference to a jury who were locked up in order 
that they might come to a unanimous verdict, that they had made a re- 
quest to him to be allowed to have some water. “Upon well 
the oath,” said the judge, “I could not allow it; but it is a. seandal to our 
law, which I hope will soon be altered.” anything more cruel or 
more calculated to do injury to the health of men packed in a close and 
ill-ventilated room can scarcely be conceived, The system is not only a 
scandal to our law, but is barbarous and absurd. If a cool judgment were 
to be arrived at, surely the imbibition of a little cold water would tend to 
that result. One of the profoundest thinkers and ablest writers amongst 
Englishmen resorted to cold water to assist him in his mental labours. 
Why that which Hobbes found so useful should be denied to jurymen is a 
problem which we must leave to be solved by lawyers. We speak profes- 
sionally, and condemn a practice which is equally opposed to common sense 
aud to common humanity. 





M. D. R.—We will first answer the last part of our correspondent’s letter, 
and say that we perfectly understand the case, and that his description, 
though written in haste, is quite lucid. Now for the series of questions. 
1, “ Whether you would have pronounced the sore, as it appeared first, to 
be syphilitic?” No one, on seeing a solution of continuity on the mucous 
membrane or skin of the penis, should or can say whether the abrasion or 
sore arises from the venereal poison or not; much less cam anyone say, at 
such an early stage, whether the sore be syphilitie—i. ¢., likely to lead to 
the infection of the whole organism.—2. “Am I Mable to an action for 
damages for neglecting to treat a sore as syphilitic when I believed it to be 





my treatment of the case?” It was judicious, according to the view taken 
of the nature of the abrasion. The patient’s imprudence and riotous living 
gave the sore a phagedenic character, which might have been treated by 
escharotics. 

M_E.C.S. (Liverpool) must attach his name to the letter. 


Gaguxwice Hosrrtat Pexssors. 
To the Bditor of Tux Lancet. 
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“unknown German remedy” is simply infriction with a piece of 


bacon-rind. 
Dolor. —A letter for this correspondent is left with the Publisher. 
Taxzsatuuxt oF Praucworta. 


Epw. L. Fattoor, L.B.C.PE. 
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Tus ApULTERaTION OF BaxrnG-PowpER. 

Havine been recently engaged in the analysis of some samples of baking- 
powder, we were surprised to find that some of them were adulterated with 
alum, to the extent in one case of twenty per cent., or 200 grains in each 
1000 grains of the powder. This is a very unjustifiable adulteration, as 
baking-powders are now extensively employed in the manufacture of un- 
fermented bread and pastry, and it is one against which it is necessary that 
the public should be upon its guard. The use of alum in fermented bread 
is universally condemned, and the same objections exist to the employment 
of this substance in the other cases to which we have referred. The pre- 
sence of alumina, and inferentially of alum, may be determined in the fol- 


Tux Lancer. 

EZ. P. D.—We should prefer a version similar to the motto of the Bedford 
family, “ Che sara sara,” and Latinize it by “ Quod erit erit.” 

Crowner’s Quest Law,—The work of Baker on that subject. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 


; 
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| 
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ee matriculation “a pn a — — 
with Moderations. Your correspondent states, in answer to this, 
Shel ee eae a rieee (no one, ss fer as I con sew had said 
he might have aided st some’ of those at Usiord) there Is toe oortentnne 
examination. ate eater Chet eels Hine of resmsning to comowhat 
singular, He feels aggrieved at the statement that the exa- 
oe aeiniies detamed atken ines which 
are 

to be less do not exist at all ! emigre — 

The main question, however, as I take it, which is intended to be raised is, 
whether or not the m matriculation examination is harder than the 
A. poss caamnination at Oxteed or Cambsidge. Now, what are the facts? 
For final examination at Oxford, if a man goes out in Classics and 
eT ee aE TTRS Tablasts exo soqaived -—Divinit ; One Greek and 
one Latin book ; and either the first six of Euclid, or Algebra including 

At Combetigs the subjects azo—Di and the of the English 
Reformation ; one Greek and one Latin ; the first four of Euclid ; 
and the first six propositions of the sixth book and Algebra as far as Quad- 
ratic Equations ; the Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

At London the subjects required at matriculation are—One Greek and one 
ae Se Oe BS Bee he <p 2 4-,3E OL, 
Equations Elemen' atural Philosophy (as 
cling tls the Blements of Actus and of Optic) an, in adn, the 
Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements; the Language, English 
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t! 
occurred my own knowledge. An officer of the Madras Cavalry, hav- 
ing received strong religious impressions, determined to leave the army, and 
Set ee eae end. He therefore went to one of the older 
Universities, and has himself to me how, as a man, who 
had had time in several years’ service to fi what he learned at school, he 
felt considerable trepidation at the t of the examinations which he 
would be required to undergo, and how feeling changed to pleasurable 
“the fact Im that if your correspomlent wished 

to institute a com- 
parison between the Universities (which, however, Ido not understand to 
been at all the object of the article which ve rise to his remarks), he 
has the wrong line of argument. It was quite to him to urge 

that at and not of such 
mount importance. Both Universities require of their undergraduate 
members a period of residence under ical discipline, during 
which time on lectures, with others, and even the 
local egprit da corpe must have a very considerable effect in the of educa- 
tion, if not of direct instruction. And it might be argued that and 
Cambridge can therefore well afford to with an excessive 
aS aes may be necessary in @ non-resi- 
Uni like that of London. If this view had been put forward, 
I, for one, have been very ready to admit that there was considerable 
force in it. But in taking the of the pass examinations as 0 sole 
test, your correspondent, unhappily for the cause pry 

to out the very strongest in the University of London (to 
under the present of the University—that is, since the 
of the collegiate system in 1857—everything else is and 
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Public Morals (Reading) complains of an obscene pamphlet by the filthy 
rascal calling himself Dr. Hammond, having been forwarded to him and 





P , obviously enough, the business of the 
public, and not of the profession. Tax Lawcet has done its duty in re- 


Medicus shall teceive a private letter. 
Neos,—We have no doubt, though not specifically mentioned, that it would 


be sufficient. 
Counrss Paacricz. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Srzx,—Permit me to make a few remarks in reply to Mr. B, 
letter in Tax Lancer of last b 
Mere pharmaceutical chemists, as 


| 


a 


men obtain the from the Society in order to show that 
Cay Genet ee heme ent qualified to practise and 

i The of this diploma is a guarantee the owner of 
it understands uses of medicines, their therapeutical effects, and the 


E 
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posal as good for the goose as for the gander,” inasmuch as Mr. Johnson 
asks us to give our to and, in 
I think a clause might be inserted, if not already a rule, strictly to prevent 
siehabat ee akan medicines unless they are properly and 
ee Gaptited to Se e. the other hand, pharmaceutical chemists 
not be allowed to practise medicine or surgery even behind the shop- 
counter. N. to lower the dignity of our noble profession more 
than that—I mean prescriptions written and made up by the same 
individual behind i aa. The must 
naturally conclude that a ’s shop is ryt a medical 
vty —d ow t,.. ae & ae 
o appointmen allowed to dispense medicines, especi 
in the middle of the ae 
sometimes almost A 
June Sth, 1865. MD. 


Port Louis, Mauritius—The position of medical men in small localities, or 
even in important colonies, will always depend upon their personal cha- 
racter and friendly union, as well as upon their general claims to respect as 
members of a learned profession. We regret that there should be causes of 


cate with him, 

An Lewocent Quury. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sre,—I shall be if you will inform me in your next number where 
“Lambeth” is, as I to obtain the degree of “M.D. Lambeth” of that 
University. I am, Sir, obedient servant, 

Greenwich, June 5th, 1865, J. R 


O. O.—There is no doubt some truth in it; for where there is much smoke, 
there must always be some fire. 


The test Porn: —S 2 8 
Mrs. H. Thompson, Wimpole-street w- 32230 


A Valetudinarian.—With the exception of Italy, the Continent may be tra- 
velled over during the summer. 


A QuEstiow vox Pursrtotoersrs, 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
cogs eomunmam hepyenes the flock of 
in the Tank, Radnor :—A Cheviot ewe 
of which she reared up to last 
week, when she brought another yt} I have 
seen the lambs and ewe myself. This goes to prove that the is capable 
. Bi, 


mw, LBP. 
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Bheumatism.—Every place of resort for invalids on the Continent is crowded 
with medical too, ready to help on their co-sufferers. We 
hear that at St. Remo, on the Riviera, at the commencement of last winter 
there were seven doctors and five patients. We advise our 
to choose the place that suits him best for health and education, and to 
take his chance with the rest. We know of no such thing as an opening 


Saragres or Poor-taw Muprcar Orricers. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 
Sra,—In Tax Laycet of June 3rd, an advertisement is inserted as fol- 


“ Wanted, for the Bromyard Union, a duly-qualified medical man to attend 
to the both in the workhouse and the several parishes. If he does 
not devote his time to the union, he mast find, at his own ex- 
a medical man, duly qualified and by the Poor-law Board, in 

im. The union will fi droge. Candidates to state the 


shall specify the - La, bt fo}, oe 
such attendance is required, together with the amount of salary or other re- 


Ferriar’s work may be referred to, as also Sir Walter Scott’s “ 
and Witchcraft.” The “Night Side of Nature” will only put our corre- 
spondent on the wrong path. 

A Medical Student, (Edinburgh.)—The circulation of disgusting pamphlets is 
as common in England as in Edinburgh. There appears to be no law at 
present to reach the evil. 


Tus Price ov Conp-tiver Orn. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancet. 
Sra,—Your correspondent, “C. 8." will get eod-liver oil for 6e. 
gallon, or even for 5e. 6d. if he does not mind it a little dark in colcar, 
from G. D. Moffat, 38, 


iD, 
Your obedient servant, 


Traxarwest or Tarsworm wits tus Om or Mae Fer. 


Mr. Francis, Re Saree t Rama cen ee capes Gepaect pie 
i , oon ees on tenia treated 

le with the oil of male fern ; but I find he 
yey HL ge 


is, of 
in issue of 27th 
1 i De doa 

the head was not 





Hosrrrat Caggiaces. 

From an advertisement in the public papers we are glad to find that a Society 
is taking up this subject in a manner that is at once highly honourable to 
them and beneficial to the public. We heartily wish them success. We 
have ourselves on several occasions advocated this step. 


Commeustcations, Lerrers, &c., have been received from—Prof. Fergusson ; 
Dr. Brown-Séquard; Dr. Greenhow; Mr. Holmes Coote; Mr. Callender; 
Mr. Spencer Wells; Dr. Odling; Dr. Buckle; Mr. Pratt; Dr. Lontett; 
Mr. Fox (with enclosure); Mr. Hosking; Mr. J. Williams; Mr. Denton, 
Hemsworth ; Mr. Gooding; Mr. Vernon; Mr. Swindale; Dr. Lamb, Hull ; 
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closure); Mr. Benson; Mr. Andrew 
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D. M.; Amicus Curiw ; Society of Arts; W. W. 8. ; M.R.C.S., New Orleans; 
Pathologist ; A. H.; Anti-Mouchard ; Crowner’s Quest Law ; W. J.; H. R.; 


Tux Newport Gazette, the Wiltshire County Mirror, the West Sussex Gazette, 
the Burton Weekly News, and the Bermuda Royal Gazette have been re- 
ceived. 


Medical Diary of the THeek. 








Monday, June 12. 
Sr. Marx’s Hosrrrat vor Fisrvia ayy ormen Drszaszs oy tax Recrcou.— 
Operations, 14 P.x. 
Msrrorouitas Paes Hosrrtar. 2 pm. 
Roya. Cotizer or Suresons or Evoranp.—4 r.m. Prof. Fergusson, “On 
the Progress of during the present Century.” 
Roya. GroGRAPHICAL IETY.—S} P.M. 
Tuesday, June 13. 


. Gry’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} P..«. 


WsTMINSTER ney poe 2 pm. 

Erayovoercat Society or Lonpon.—8 ru. Dr. 8. Nilsson: “An Attempt 
to Explain ”" — Dr. Shortt: An Account of s Religious 
Festival, comprising -wearing and the Hanging Cheddul.” 

Rorat Mepicat ayp Cureveorcat Socirrry.—7} r.x. ot. 


Wednesday, June 14. 


Muppirsex Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 p.«. 

Sr. Mazy’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 14 p.x. 

Sr. Bartuotomew's Hosrrtau.—Operations, 1} Px. 

Grrat Nortaxuy Hosprrar.—Operations, 2 P.. 

Unsiverstry Cotises Hosrrrar.—Operations, 2 r.x. 

Lowpow Hosprrrat. 2 Pm. 

Boyat Cotiees or SurGsons or Evciany.—4 v.a. Prof. Fergusson, “On 
the of Surgery during the present Century.” 

Microscoricat Socrery.—8 P.™. 


Thursday, June 15. 


Ceyreat Lowpow Ornraatmic Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 p.x. 

Sr. Grorex’s Hosrrtav.—Operations, | p.m. 

Lowpow Svurercat Homs.—Operations, 2 px. 

West Lowpow Hosrrrau.—Operations, 2 rx. 

Royat Oxrnoraptc Hosprtac.—Operations, 2 p.x. 

Caemicat Socrrry.—8 p.w. Messrs. Frankland and Duppa, “On the Lactic 
and Acrylic Series of Acids.” 


Friday, June 16. 


Wesruinstser Opnrmatmic Hosrrtar.—Operations, 14 p.«. 
Roya. Cottecs or Suresons or Enouany.—4 p.m. Prof. Fergusson, “On 
the Progress of Surgery during the present Century.” 


Saturday, June 17. 


Sr. Taomas’s Hosprrat.—Operations, | pa. 
Sr. Bartuxovomew’s Hosrrrar.—Operations, 1} p.x. 
Kuye's Cottzen Hosrrrar.—Operations, 1} p.x«. 
Rorat Faes Hosprrar.—Operations, 1} P.s. 
Cuartye-cross Hosrrrar.—Operations, 2 rx. 
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BLOCKEY’S LONDON STOUT. pe LONDON STOUT. 


Ston' obtained Dooce, &. James's, and find it to be most wholesome, 
sy ag eng ol ner ecient ae - Signet Auewen Hires fisenare, oD olga and highly ourahing 
Casks of 44,6, 9, and 18 gallons, sis. gallon ; 3s. per dozen pints ; toaute hhoe » ate Mochey, 38.1 ocak 














Hed fedees and Butler, Wine Mer- Qld ‘Marsala W Wine, 
* 


&c,, recommend and GUARANTEE the following 1 on feme or artificial heat, uch 
te low. pied A genuine old Port, of 

Good Dinner Wi =, ; = fi 1 iden, and brown » 808. per “se ean —_ 

ne, Ae ~~ WATSON, Wine Great Russell-street, 

Sherry, 4s., 438., 54s., an, pe invalids, 608. ‘London, W.C.Bslallabed Ios wre 


a Boia only For high favourable opinion WA 
splendid Epernay, 48s., ; pale and brown Sillery, | Marsala Wine, see Medi A Yloes oad Gustien Mo.770, April het, 1566, 
66s., 78s. ; sors Coot, Pre and licheto. M Moet and Chandon’ s, &c, 


PORT. 
= ee 42s.; fine old “ Beeswing, 60s, ; 
choice Port ibe tunel viattigne 1307, 11840, 1894, 1820, at 728. ey 
CLARET. 
Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s. ; St. Julien, 24s., 30s., 36s, yay ars Leo- 
ville, 48s.; Latour, 54s,; ir pinot Lahtte, 72s., 84s., 
Macon Beaune, Be, Goseye, te. ; Chambertin, 60s., 72s. ; 
Cdte ee rae can, ee Corton, i Glande Vougeat, her’ 
Chablis, alii Montrachet St. Peray, sparkling 








PR rh meet > wooo, 42s.; Hochheimer, 60s., 
ras Liebiaamlch 73 emnot St Sane "fae ous. 


Still Moselle, 30s, ; Brauneberger, 48s., 
Sete So : dn tains, Si rushing "Monils, dic, 00a: 
aaah samy wl be forward eee 





London Regutenen wn and 30, ce caer 
: 156, +3 ey 





D 
Rat Par fo any Station BERRY, BROs. & CO., 3, ST. SAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 58.W. 


V ery choice Marsala or : Bronté Wine. 
lee NUNN & SONS have great pleasure in bringing this excel AMe ’s Pale or Bitter Ale.— 
a be pd Pe customers ; the approvals of it ALiage? ant ote to inform the Trade that 
most flattering; it is of the quality, well BREWINGS of their P 
eis rented steaks tee Poe 


bs laken br ib east Ochees ne oe tage over Sherry, that it may 

the most delicate without causing acidity in the stomach. 

Their selections have been Si cvtaadhs cre tant ily taveteo tam. 

tion in saying the most perfect satisfaction will accrue to every purchaser, 
258. per Doz. £7 48. per6 Doz, £12 15s. per }-Cask. 
From THOMAS NUNN & SONS, Wine, it, and Liqueur Merchants 


SoA Priced List’ of every Kind of Wins, Sele ea ueur sent on 


Lichen Islandicus ; or, Iceland Moss 
Gtucngiy sescemented by ued by DUNN & HEWETT, Londo Indigestion 
wand all and Chest Diseases. * | Messrs, ALLSOPP and SONS take the opportunity 
See Testimonials of Dr. Hassall, Dr. aos , and others Private Families that their ALES, so 
be had everywhere at 1s. 4d. per b. aan, ma: be yoocened, in Desoent ns and 
Fry’ 8 Iceland Moss Cocoa — | “Aisoppls Pale Ale” being specially asked 


inerening In public favour ii copa adapted for pores cf meal JOHN GILLON & CO., LEITH. 


_— i. 8. 7RY + m7 pense of rer: or Meat 
and 


(Bristol London) 
Are the only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained the 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


(jlennie’s Nursery Biscuits, for | best 


Infants and Invalids. ee eb on. 
Se 6, Beauvoir-place, Kingsland, 


"Bent fo any part of the Kingdom. All orders to be prepaid by money-orders 























TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


Oe Biscuits, manufacturedfrom 
cach, my 2 L. BRAGG, Sole Manutscturen: 3, Winworrstiont” Coen: 


wa Chemists and others allowed liberal discount. 
Post-office Orders made payable at the Old Cavendish-street Branch. 


Starch Manufacturers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


(G{lenfield Patent Starch, 


Awarded the PRIZE MEDAL for its Superiority, 
TA wees, te the Revel Louniey, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be the Finest Starch 
she ever used. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO,, Glasgow and London, 














